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Honey-Dew-—-Its Origin and Uses. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


N page 581 (1898) occurs the following regarding the 
origin of honey-dew : 
“ Honey-dew, on the contrary,is a saccharine substance cr sweet 
juice which at times, and under certain atmospheric conditions, exndes 
from the surface of the leaves of trees and plants.” 


This occurs, we are toid, as an editorial in the British 
Bee Journa!, from which it was copied. We all know what 
a reliable journal that is, and that its editor, Mr. Cowan— 
tho very likely he never saw this article at all—isa justly 
recognized authority on all such subjects. Yet I greatly 
doubt if this assertion is true. I know that all the dic- 
tionaries give a similar definition. They all assert that 
honey-dew is a product of both insects and plants. Even 
the very correct, and scientifically accurate Century, copies 
in substance the old definition, which, however, is cor- 
rected in part in a note from ‘‘ Science.”’ 

That this definition should gain a place in our diction- 
aries, and might even have come froma scientist of high 
repute and recognized ability and accuracy, is undoubtedly 
true. 

It is no uncommon thing that aphides—the source of 
very much of the so-called honey-dew—are located on cer- 
tain branches of a tree—may be the topmost limbs. Yet 
their honeyed secretion is scattered and falls to lower 
branches, which are very lixely the only part of the tree 
which comes under the observation of the pedestrian natur- 
alist. He notes the nectar, and carefully searches for in- 
sects, which, of course, unless he climbs the tree, he fails to 
find. He concludes that this is a secretion—‘‘ exudation ”’ 

from the leaves. He so states ina scientific journal of 
known repute, and hisconclusion, tho wrong, becomes a dic- 
tionary definition, to be copied for years. An error, once 
in the dictionary, is very difficult to overtake and correct. 

I once rode under some willows in Sacramento county 
in the ’60’s, the lower branches of which were sticky with 
honey-dew. Iwas on horseback, and carefully sought in the 
thick foliage for the aphides which I supposed were the pro- 
ducers of the nectar. I failed to find them on branches ac- 
cessible tho I was on horseback and sought as far as I could 
from the horse’s back. I concluded that the honey-dew 
was secreted by the willow leaves. I now have no doubt 
that if I had climbed the tree and examined all the branches 
I would have found plant-lice. I thimk this because I have 
often seerr just such cases since. 

Every summer since coming to California, in 1893, I 
have seen willow plant-lice located on a single limb, and 
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that often high upin the tree. I 
same thing in Michigan. 

I have no doubt that most observing bee-keepers who 
read the American Bee Journal have frequently observed 
the same fact. We thus easily explain the origin of the 
dictionary definition. We likewise understand how difficult 
it is to correct any such error when once given circulation 
in what we all suppose to be only the repository of thor- 
oughly authenticated facts. 

I will now give my reasons for doubting the plant ori- 
gin of honey-dew : 


have often noticed the 


1. I have now carefully examined this secretion for 
years, whenever seen, and have always found either aphides 
—plant-lice; coccids—scab other Hemipterous — 
bugs; orelse larve of insects (these are reported to me) 
often working in scores—-to be the source of this nectar. 
This gives strong presumption that such is always; the 
source of honey-dew. 

2. We have reason to believe, in the economy of Nature, 
that energy is never expended by plant or animal that does 


insects ; 

















A Single *‘ Ideal’? Super of Tall Sections. 
See Mr. Keeler’s Article 


page 19, 


not in some way benefit by such outgo. We are easily able 
to see how the insects protit by the secretion of this nectar. 
They thus lure bees, ants, wasps, etc., to their immediate 
presence, and these in turn repel the birds which else would 
feed on and destroy the insects. 

I once noticed an exhibit of this function in Michigan, 
so palpably displayed that to doubt it was impossible. The 
Lecanium tili#—a large bark-louse—was thick on a linden 
tree closePeside my stiidy window. In early spring the 
beautiful song-sparrow commenced to feed on the young 
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scale insects which thickly dotted the leaves. Suddenly the 
bees and other sweet-loving insects commenced to visit the 
same leaves for the honey-dew which dropt from the coccids, 
and the birds at once ceast to come. In a few days cold, or 
preferably nectar in other places, kept the bees and their 
companions from the place, and the birds again commenced 
their good work. This alternation of bird and bee visits 
occurred several times. Such observations make the value 
of the expensive secretion te the insects clearly evident. 

On the other hand, the honey-dew always becomes foul 
with the black smut or fungus that attacks sweet substances 
on tree or bush. Wecan hardly doubt that it is a serious 
evil to the plants, and are unable to see any good that comes 
to the plant from it. I fully believe it is always harmful to 
vegetation, and I feel certain that plants do not originate 
it to their own hurt. 

I referred above to certain acorn-infesting larve that 
secrete nectar. I have never seen them, but have often 
heard of such—principally from Missouri—so often that I 
think they may be more thana myth. Yet I am free to say 
that I should feel more certain if I actually saw them. I 
can see how oak-tree plant-lice, which are by no means rare, 
might lead to an erroneous conclusion. 

Ergot—a fungus which attacks rye and other plants— 
is also said to secrete honey-dew. If this be true, then I 
feel sure that the sweet in some way benefits the fungus. If 
it does the fungus no good, then I believe it, too, has other 
origin. 

I hope all readers of the American Bee Journal will 
closely observe this honey-dew, whenever they have oppor- 
tunity, and see if insects are not always its source, and re- 
port their observations in these columins. 

In California, where scale insects and aphids are so 
common, it is very easy to study the honey-dew, and the 
black, repulsive fungus, which our orchardists denominate 
‘““smut.’’ The walnut tree, this season, has been infested 
generally with an aphid, and the honey-dew and smut have 
always attended it. 

It is not to be inferred that this honey-dew is unwhole- 
some. It is asecretion, and notanexcretion. It has a simi- 
lar origin to honey, and may be as delicious. Much Aphid 
honey-dew is deliciously wholesome, and the honey from it 
is superior. Most if not all of the coccid honey-dew on the 
other hand, is dark and of ill flavor, and its presence in 
honey, or as honey, is greatly injurious, and can never be 
sold for the table. I have sold it by the barrel for manu- 
facturing. This was used to make cookies, and was said to 
be all right by the manufacturer. I explained all to him, 
yet he gave the ruling price. 

Often this honey-dew is produced in exceeding quanti- 
ties, and I have known it to crystallize on the plants, espe- 
cially on pine and larch trees, so as to encrust them with 
white, and become very conspicuous. 

Our conclusions, then, which we reach tentatively, are 
these: Honey-dew is always a secretion from insects. It 
is always wholesome, and often delicious. It may be pro- 
duced in exceeding quantities, and become the source of 
much honey. In such cases, coccid honey-dew honey will 
often be rank and ill-flavored, and should be kept as much 
as possible by itself, and sold for other purpose than table 
use. Honey-dew is secreted by insects to serve them in at- 
tracting bees, etc., wMich shall repel the bird enemies of 
the nectar-secreting insects. Los Angeles Co., Calif. 
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Something About the Wintering of Bees. 


BY C. DAVENPORT. 


HE honey crop in this section the past season was 
T lighter than that in 1897, but the quality of that I se- 

cured was much better, owing mostly to the absence of 
pollen or bee-bread in the sections, and this was largely 
due to precautions taken to avoid this serious source of loss 
that often occurs in this locality. 

Mr. Herrick, of this State, made the remark in the 
American Bee Journal a short time ago, that there will be 
less bees in Minnesota next spring than there are now. I 
fully agree with him as to this, for I never cellared bees be- 
fore in as poor condition as mine were this year. Their 
poor condition was owing partly to reasons or causes I do not 
understand, and in part to the fact that there was a drouth 
and consequent dearth of honey the latter part of the sea- 
son, on account of which brood-rearing stopt earlier than I 
believe I ever knew it to do before. For this and other rea- 
sons colonies were, as a rule, weak. I doubled upa good 
many of mine, and have them in pretty fair condition. 





The weather in November, up to the middle of the 
month, was so mild that bees were able to enjoy good 
flights at short intervals, but about the 20th, when mine as 
well as all others around here that I know of, were out yet, 
this section of the country was struck by a storm that the 
local papers say was the most severe ever known here for 
the time of year—it was 18 degrees below zero, with a most 
terrific wind. Iwas away from home at the _ time, on ac- 
count of which my bees suffered much worse than they 
would if I had been at home, for the covers from many hives 
were blown off, others tipt over and off the bottom-board, 
and besides the intense cold the air was full of ice and fly- 
ing snow, but no colonies perisht outright, altho with a few 
hives tip over, both cover and bottom-board were off, and it 
should be understood that they were exposed in this way 
from some timein the night until late in the afternoon, 
when I arrived. For owing to an accident, the man left in 
charge was unable to attend to them. 

The most severe cold had not occurred yet, but before 
this affair took place it would have been hardly possible for 
me to believe that bees could exist under such conditions 
as some of these did. The colonies in the hives disturbed, 
as was to be expected, suffered a severe loss in bees—in 
some cases a third or more of their number perisht. I was 
not surprised at this, but was surprised to find a large loss 
of bees in many colonies, the hives of which were not dis- 
turbed in any apparent way by the storm. In many there 
were from one-half to one and one-half quarts, loose meas- 
ure, of dead bees on the bottom-boards and between the 
combs. Other colonies no stronger, and in some cases 
much weaker, in hives as near alike as machinery can make 
them, lost hardly half a dozen bees. 

The only way I can account for the loss is that the bees 
that froze may not have been with the main cluster, but the 
condition of the weather for two or three days previous, and 
the fact that the storm increasSt in severity gradually, and 
the large amount of dead bees in some colonies I deem it 
improbable that this wholly, if in part, accounts for it. But 
if this storm had not visited this section, I believe there 
would still be a large loss of bees here the present winter 
and coming spring, but this is only my opinion, for there 
are very many things about our pursuit that I know but 
very little about, and this is one of them. 

A few years ago, however, under conditions ti:at I fear 
were somewhat like this year, many practical bee-keepers 
in this State, or the southern part at least, had a large win- 
ter and spring loss of bees, owing, I believe, to causes cr 
reasons unknown, tho many believed it was on account of 
colonies going into winter quarters with too large a percent 
of old bees, owing tothe fact that colonies did not that fall 
have as large a percent of old bees as in other years, when 
there was practically no winter or spring loss. I can but 
believe that this had little if anything to do with it. One 
thing in favor of bees this winter is, that in my immediate 
locality, at least, their winter food, if natural stores, con- 
sists mostly of good clover and basswood honey, and I do 
not believe that being exposed to severe cold before being 
put into winter quarters would necessarily, of itself, war- 
rant an opinion as to poor wintering, for I have sometimes 
left bees out late until they had been exposed toa number 
of severe cold spells, then cellared them, and in some cases 
I was unable to see but what they came through the winter 
and spring in as good condition as the average of those car- 
ried in early. 

As an instance, Iremember a number of years ago, 10 
colonies in an out-yard were left over from the last load 
hauled home, and I decided to let them stay there all winter, 
and take their chances. But a week or so after New Years 
the weather became so bitterly cold that I changed my 
mind, and they were brought home and put into a cellar. 
Only one of these colonies died that winter or spring, and 
they had been exposed in single-walled hives to nearly or 
quite 30 degrees below zero, and without a flight since some 
time in the iatter part of November. 

The best authorities tell us it is best to put bees in, if 
they are wintered in-doors, before severe cold weather oc- 
curs, and this is undoubtedly the very best of advice; still, 
as I have shown, they will sometimes, at least, winter well 
under adverse conditions. 

Before closing, I will relate an instance of bees endur- 
ing severe cold after they were put out in the spring in poor 
condition. 

The previous fall I put in about 100 colonies with stores 
largely composed of honey-dew. About the first of January 
most of these colonies were badly affected with diarrhea, or 
dysentery, known by the hives being badly spotted. 
Towards the latter part of February there wasa warm spell, 
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and one day the temperature being up to about 60 degrees, 
as I expected to lose most of them any way, about half of 
them were put out and had a good flight, and if any 
who think bees never spot clothes had been around I think 
they would have changed their minds, for not only every- 
thing in the vicinity, but the vicinity itself was badly 
spotted. : 

Very soon afterward it turned cold, and the temperature 
went down to about 20 degrees below zero, with a strong 
wind from the north, to which these colonies were almost 
wholly exposed. But altho they were unable to fly again 
until, if I remember rightly, sometime in the latter part of 
March, a small majority of them survived. Of the 50 colo- 
nies left in, about two-thirds of them died, either inside or 
soon after they were removed from the cellar. 

Southern Minnesota. 
cE 


Prefers the Tall Sections—A Report. 
BY THADDEUS H. KEELER. 


SEND a photograph of a case of aster honey just as it 

caine from the hive. The sections are the Ideal, 354x5x1% 

inches. ‘The honey was capt as white as anyclover or 
basswood lever saw. Ihave fallenin love with the tall sec- 
tions, and shall use no other than the Ideals. 

The honey crop for this section has been the poorest I 
ever saw. I hada few over 100 colonies in the spring, and 
had only 8 or 9 prime swarms, and about 200 pounds of 
spring honey, gathered from clover with daisy or bull-eye 
honey mixt withit. It was capt yellow, and tasted about 
as good as a daisy smells. he fall crop was the best I ever 
had; some of my colonies filled two supers, the first coming 
from golden-rod, and finishing up on aster. The frost held 
off very late in this section. 

The photograph shows one of two supers taken from 
one hive, being the last one put on the hive. 

Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Why Italian Bees Store Better Honey than the 
Blacks. 


BY A. B. BATES. 


N coming to the front and telling why Italian bees store 
better honey than other bees when all have access to, 
and all store from, the same sources of supply, as Mr. 

Bevins requests, may not be easily done; nevertheless, it is 
so, all the same. ‘* The taste of the pudding is the proof.” 

A great many facts exist without any knowledge of the 
causes that produced them. 

A few years ago I had twocolonies of blacks, located 
side by side, and, judging from observation, about equal in 
strength, or number of bees and energy. There was no dif- 
ference observable in the working of the two colonies—one 
stored surplus honey and the other consumed the honey in 
store, and at the same time; if any difference, the one that 
stored the surplus honey contained the most brood to feed. 
Why was this so? An answer to this might result in an 
answer to the other. My opinion is, that the ‘‘ reach’”’ of a 
bee isa more important factor in the characteristic of a 
profitable bee than many of us are willing to believe. 

It is presumable with me, however adverse in the minds 
or clearer lights in bee-culture, that where there is a meagre 
flow of nectar it lodges in the bottom of the blossom-cups, 
and while some colonies are as numerous in bees and are as 
industrious, they are unable to reach it, and, if conditions 
remained such any length of time would die of starvation, 
while colonies possessing longer reaches would be storing 
surplus. 

Now with regard to the question. Honey is heavier than 
water, and as a natural consequence the richer of the sac- 
charine substance would settle to the bottom, and while 
black bees during a copious honey-flow might store as much 
honey (less the weight of the evaporation of water it con- 
tains), the Italian bee having a longer reach cleans out the 
cup of the blosom-cell to the bottom, giving us not only a 
richer and finer quality and flavor from the same bloom, 
but the honey requiring less ripening or evaporation of 
water; the same quantity when first stored would result, in 
weight and bulk when ripened, largely in favor of the 
Italians. 

My observation is that the same size comb when first 
stored by the Italian is more dense, needs less ripening, and 
is therefore heavier than that of the black. 

I placed a 3-frame nucleus of Italian bees, one spring, 





on a stand by the side of a populous 8-frame black colony. 
The season was poor, and the result was the Italians in- 
creast to 18 frames (filling an 8-frame and a 10-frame hive), 
and gave me 83 pounds of honey; while the black colony 
did not store a pound of surplus. 

The difference in the reaches of the two strains, in my 
opinion, was the cause of the difference of production, and 
is also the cause of the difference of the quality in favor of 
the Italians. Franklin Co., Mo. 
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Honey as a Fat-Producer—Nuts to Crack. 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


R. C. WURSTER, page 782 (1898), wants me to tell 
\ about honey as a fat-producer. I don’t know enough. 
I’m not a scientist; only a bee-keeper. Evidently Mr. 
Wurster has been looking into the subject, and if he has 
any new light, by all means let us have it. 

My knowledge of nutrition from the standpoint of a 
physician was obtained a good many years ago, and in that 
time some things have been unlearned by the profession. I 
have always supposed that when the heat-producing ele- 
ments were assimilated, and they were not needed for im- 
mediate use, they were stored as fat, providing everything 
was in normal condition. The theory that I must first lay 

















Dr. C. C. Miller. 


up in my own body as fat, the fat of pork, before I can get 
any benefit from it as fuel, is something new to me. That 
only such elements as require extra preparation by the 
digestive organs can be laid up as fat is also new to me. 
Every farmer knows thatcorn is a good fattener. One 
would be inclined to suppose that the sugar contained in it 
and gotten out in the form of glucose ought still to bea 
good fattener. If all the honey and sugar one eats must be 
used up at once in producing heat, and none of it can be 
stored up as fat, isn’t there danger sometimes of one being 
overheated when one has a big feast of honey? But if 
there’s any new light, by all means let’s have it. 

A. W. Hart wants me to crack some nuts that he gives 
on page 782 (1898). I am left partly to guess at what he wants 
me to tell, and any answer I give must be largely a guess. 
If I could have seen both cases possibly I might do a little 
better guessing. 

In the first case, the smaller bee was probably an ordi- 
nary worker that entered the cell and was shut in there. It 
happens rather often that after a queen leaves a cella 
worker enters, and the other bees fasten on the lid of the 


cell as a practical joke on the bee inside—a fatal joke for 
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the prisoner. How that fully-matured dead queen happened 
to be in the cell, I don’t kndw. 

I can’t quite understand the description given of the 
second case, but at any rate it seems that something came 
out of a cell, and afterward) no queen could be feund. It is 
barely possible that by some means the queen disappeared 
and a worker took her place; and it is possible that the 
queen was so poor she could not readily be distinguisht 
from a worker. McHenry Co., Ill. 
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Improved Frame Top-Bar for Fastening the 
Foundation. 


BY LEWIS E. THOMPSON. 


OW and then some follower of a fraternal pursuit 

N makes a discovery which he believes to be of value, 

but either from lack of means or selfish motives does 

not obtain a patent for his ideas. I may say that the fol- 
lowing invention is publisht for both of these reasons. 

Feeling, with the majority of bee-keepers, the necessity 
of a more secure way of fastening foundation into brood- 
frames, my father, Irwin Thompson, set out to study upa 
better way than the uncertain methods of sticking the 
sheets into the frames in grooves, or to the flat surface of 
the top-bar. The result was the best device he has seen or 
heard of—one that is practically secure. 

A top-bar is made of the usual length, % inch wide and 
'4 inch thick. It is then sawed lengthwise in the middle to 
within one inch of the end. Thus the top-bar is in two 
pieces all the way between the end pieces of the frame. In 
nailing the frames together the end of the bar that has not 
been sawed through is nailed on as usual. At the end 
where the bar is in two pieces only one piece is nailed be- 
fore the foundation sheet or starter is put in. 

When the foundation is put in, the bar is spread open 
by pulling on the free end of the half of the bar which has 
not yet been completely fastened, until there is sufficient 
room all the way along the opening to the other end-bar to 
admit the foundation. (If the inch which was not sawed 
splits out no harm is done, for two nails have been put in at 
that end—one near each edge of the top-bar—and it is still 
fastened.) 

When the foundation is in, the nailing of the other end 
of the bar is finisht by putting a nail in that end of the 
loose prong, the foundation having been prest between the 
two halves of the top-bar asinaclamp. Nails are then put 
through the bar edgewise to further secure the foundation. 

My father has a form in which to lay the frame while 
putting in the foundation. There is a board the size of a 
full sheet of foundation and about 3-inch thick nailed on 
another larger board. This is to support the foundation 
while it is being fastened in the frame. ‘he frame is laid 
flat with the thin board just fitting the inside, and with 
other pieces outside of the bottom and end-bars to hold the 
frame solid while the nails are put in. Erie Co., Pa. 
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A Hive-Tool—10-Frame Hives—Queen-Cages. 


BY J. A. BEARDEN. 


URING a year of universal failure, such as this has been 
so far as bee-keepers are concerned, anything of espe- 
cial economical value should have first notice, so it 

seems tome. Still, the main subject seems to be, Who has 
invented the best hive-tool? Hence, I will describe my in- 
vention, which is a piece of steel 4x1 inch, about 12 inches 
in length, with one end drawn out to about 4%x¥% inch, and 
sharpened sidewise like a screw driver, for moving frames. 
The other end is drawn out as wide and thin as possible 
with the end for the edge. But right here is where almost 
all of the hive-tools quit off. Mine is carried just a little 
farther, so this wide end is just turned at right angles to 
the main body or handle, and sidewise of the same, and 
then it is sharpened with the bevel all from the outside end, 
thus making a fine scraper for cleaning covers, hives, etc. 
Then the tool is relieved of all sharp corners on the handle, 
and rubbed generously with some emery cloth to smooth 
and polish, and you are all ready for work. 

Of course this is not the best, but if any one can tell us 

an improvement let’s have it, for the best is none too good. 

The hive discussion has rather cooled down of late in 

the Bee Journal, still, the cooler times are close at hand 
with some; snow here just a few days back. It was the 





first snow I can recollect seeing in October, as I have always 
lived here in Lincoln Co., Tenn. 

Still, the 10-frame hive beats the 8-frame in this county, 
and for this reason alone: When the fall flow of honey is 
taken, most bee-keepers take all the honey in the top stories 
or supers, thinking that the bees have enough for winter in 
the lower story, and of course the honey is all above. So 
the 8-frame hive, to accommodate a good-sized colony, must 
be three stories high, and when the top one is taken he says : 
“T’ll bet that they have got plenty down below, for Mr. So- 
and-So always takes the honey out clean in all but the bot- 
tom story for winter.”’ 

But Mr. So-and-So has the 10-frame hive, of two stories, 
and the bees have filled out both sides of the brood-chamber 
with good, thick honey, that was carried above in the 8- 
frame hive. So if the bee-keeper is careless, or very busy, 
he would better get the 10-frame hive, but not with the 
Hoffman self-spacing frame, for goodness knows I don’t 
need a frame that takes a quarter of an hour to remove from 
the hive; but I do want all of my frames to have the thick 
top-bar. Also,itis a good plan when putting frames to- 
gether to use some small wire brads for nailing the bottom 
corners of frames crosswise, as they will be three times as 
strong as if they had been nailed into the end of the end-bar 
from the bottom side. 

I don’t know, or understand, why the manufacturers of 
supplies use wire-cloth for making queen-cages, for the per- 
forated tin used by tinners for making molasses skimmers 
is much better. itis not very costly, is smooth and stiff, 
with plenty of ventilation, and so much better to get in 
shape, and keepin shape; and the holes are just the right 
size for a 4-inch tack. 

I don’t want any more entrance-feeders, for they are 
good fuss-breeders, causing trouble where none would have 
happened if a feeder had been used on the hive- top, by 
getting the bees in the notion to rob one another. 

Lincoln Co., Tenn., Oct. 30, 1898. 
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DR. C. OC. MILLER, Marengo, III. 


Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.) 








Dead Queen at Hive-Entrance—Camphor-Balls 
for Mothworms. 


1. What is the best plan to pursue when you find a dead 
queen, at this time of year, at the entrance of a hive that 
has been packt for winter (on all sides except the front) on 
the summer stand ? 

2. Can camphor-balls be used in any way to keep moth- 
millers out of hives, by putting them under the roof, or 
above the enameled-cloth or quilt? Or can they be used to 
kill the wax-worm which may be in some frames of honey 
placed in empty hives and set aside for next season, or in 
cases of section honey ? NEW JERSEY. 


ANSWERS.—1. Let it entirely alone. You can’t do any 
good by meddling with it now, and will be pretty sure to do 
harm. Just as likely as not the colony has a good queen, 
for a dead queen in front of a hive doesn’t always mean 
that the colony is queenless. When bees begin to fly well 
in spring will be time enough to look and see whether any 
brood-rearing is started. If not, it will then be time enough 
to decide whether it is best to break it up and unite with 
other colonies (and the probability is that will be the best 
thing if it is queenless) or to give it brood in case it is 
strong, so as to coax it along till you can give it a queen. 

2. No, don’t waste time and camphor trying it. 


than ->- 


Clover Questions. 


Which is the best clover for bees, sweet clover, Alsike, 
or some other ? How much should be sown on an acre, and 
when ? What kind of land is best, and which is the best 
kind of grain to sow it with? What kind of feed does it 
make for cattle? Is wet or dry land necessary? Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—Some of your questions hardly come within 
the scope of apiculture, but I can tell something about the 
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matter. For Iowa, probably sweet clover will yield more 
honey to the acre than any other clover. It is good for for- 
age if your stock have learned to eat it. Some find the dry 
hay eaten more readily than the green clover. Some say 
they can’t get their stock to eat it. It yields a large quan- 
tity of forage, and may be cut two or three times in a season. 
It vields honey after white clover has ceast yielding, and is 
valuable on that account. As an enricher of the soil it is 
excellent, and will grow on poor land or pure clay. Alsike 
is one of the finest for honey, coming about the same time 
as white clover. If you have plenty of white clover, it is 
not as valuable for you as sweet clover, but if white clover 
is scarce Alsike may be worth more to you, as there is no 
question about its value for hay or green feed. It is best on 
land not too dry. Sweet clover will stand wet or dry. Sow 
either one about the same as you would red clover, and with 
the same kind of grain, using a little less seed to the acre 
than you would where red clover is sown with no other 


grass seed. 
2 


Making a Straw Hive. 


How is the old straw skep or straw bee-hive made? I 
always admired the shape, form and style of the straw bee- 
hive—that is, the illustrations of it, for I never saw a real 
one—and I should like to make or procure one, if one is to 
be had, just for novelty. MAINE. 


ANSWER.—I suppose a band or rope of straw is made, 
coiled about and sewed together till the hive is done. But 
I’m no authority on straw skeps, and will yield the floor to 
John Kline or some other veteran. By way of a side re- 
mark, I may say that it is doubtful if your admiration for 
the shape, form, and style of the straw skep will remain as 
great after seeing the genuine article. Some things look 
best in pictures. 

or Oo 


Sowing Clover for Late Bee-Pasture. 


I want to seed some ground fot bee-pasture. What kind 
of clovers would be best to sow—those that could be sown 
in the spring and blossom in the fall so that the bees could 
work on them before cold weather ? JLLINOIs. 


ANSWER.-—-Probably no other clover is so good for late 
nectar as sweet clover. But it will not blossom the same 
year itissown. It blossoms the next year, then dies, root 
and branch. Youcan manage, however, to have it bloom- 
ing on the same ground every year after the first year. Sow 
in the spring, and then sow again on the same ground in 
the fall or the next spring, and it will re-seed itself there- 
after. By cutting it before it is budded for blossom, or just 
when it first shows buds, you can make the main yield come 
later, which is an advantage where you have a crop of white 
clover. Alsike may be made to bloom tolerably late by cut- 
ting early enough. Very likely you may find Alsike to suit 
you better for hay and pasture, unless your stock has been 
taught to eat sweet clover. 


—_—__—- 0 —______ 


Section Honey Over Old Brood-Combs. 


Would a good quality of comb honey be produced (with- 
out fishbone) by hiving a new swarm on old combs with full 
sheets of extra-thin foundation in sections ? 

I have two colonies and do not desire more. I will re- 
duce each to four frames and unite when the queens have 
filled the combs with brood. I will have the honey extracted 
from eight frames, and desire, if practical, to use the same 
as stated above. Of course, I would not care to jeopardize 
the quality of the product, and hence ask advice. Last sea- 
son I used part of the sections with starters, and part with 
full sheets, and consider those with full sheets the nicest to 
look at. In answering, consider one season with another, 
and average, as I realize that results might vary under 
changing circumstances. CONNECTICUT. 

ANSWER.—I suppose the emphasis in your question lies 
on the old brood-combs and the full sheets in sections. 
Much the larger part of all the fancy honey that is produced 
is probably produced with old combs in the brood-chamber. 
I know that I have produced some such honey over brood- 
combs black with many year’s use, and wouldn’t think of 
displacing those old combs, altho there may be a little ad- 
vantage in having brood-combs that are entirely new, es- 
pecially if the sections should be left on too long. When 
left on long, a little of the darkness is likely to be carried 





up to show on the cappings of the sections, but if taken off 
as soon as finisht it is hardly likely that you would notice 
the difference between sections produced over old and new 
combs. There is some difference of opinion as to whether 
full sheets or starters should be used in sections. In my 
own practice I prefer the full sheets. 


—_——_——_—=>-0 


Sowing Sweet Clover and Alsike. 





When is the time to sow sweet clover seed? How much 
to the acre? How do you prepare the ground? Also, how 
and when is Alsike clover seed sown ? INDIANA. 


ANSWER.—Sweet clover may be sown any time after 
the seed ripens in the fall till late the next spring. Perhaps 
the very best way to make sure of a good stand is to sow on 
hard ground and let it be thoroughly trampt in the ground 
when the ground is wet. That’s the way it’s sown on the 
roadside, and it seems to flourish nowhere better. You may 
also sow in cultivated ground the sanie as red clover, only 
if sown shallow in mellow soil it is likely to heave badly in 
the winter. If covered rather deep, or if the ground is 
rolled down pretty hard, heaving will be avoided. Sow Al- 
sike the same as red clover, only half as much seed will do. 


————————» oe 


Preparing and Shipping Bees. 


1. Can bees be shipt in less than car lots? 
2. Tell me just how you would prepare bees to be shipt 
from Texas to Wyoming. 


3. When would you ship the bees ? TEXAS. 


ANSWERS.—1. In some parts of the country they can be 
shipt as freight only in car lots. Your station agent will 
tell you how it is on your road. Of course, a single colony 
can always go by express. 

2. If only a small number, each one should have wire- 
cloth covering entire top of the hive, and raised several 
inches above the frames. In any case there should be some 
plan to provide plenty of air, depending somewhat on the 
kind of hive as to preparation. 

3. Not till the weather has become warm enough so the 
combs will not break easily. In freezing weather they are 
brittle and will break with very little provocation. 


qs oo —___—_ 


Sawdust in Double-Walled Hives. 





Will sawdust put between the walls of a hive be as good 
as chaff ? SUBSCRIBER. 

ANSWER.—Sawdust is not generally liked as well as 
chaff. If you use sawdust, be sure to have it very dry. If 
you get sawdust at a planing-mill, you can also get planer- 
shavings, which are well liked for packing. 


—__—~ > — 


A Colony Feeding Caged Queens. 


Can a queenless colony of bees be depended upon to 
feed the queens kept in West cages, or is it necessary to put 
feed in the cages ? TENN 

ANsSWER.—I think it will not be necessary to put feed 
in any cage which allows the bees of a queenless colony a 
chance to feed a queen. At onetime I kept young queens 
in a series of cages something like a top-bar, every two 
inches of the top-bar containing a queen, the whole being 
placed over a queenless colony, and I think I never knew 
any of the queens to be starved. I have also kept caged 
queens in a hive with a laying queen, and generally they 
are fed, but sometimes I’ve found a queen dead in her cage. 


~ oe 


Loose-Jointed Hive-Bottoms and Supers. 


I have a lot of dovetail or lock-cornered hives with Dan- 
zenbaker covers and bottoms. The bottoms are in three 
boards, square joints, which swell and shrink, leaving 
cracks that can be seen through. The supers have a strip 
of tin tackt on the ends for the section-holders to rest on, 
leaving cracks on the sides when set on each other, or on 
the hive. Is that good enough ? MISSOURI. 


ANSWER.—I should prefer to have all close, still no seri- 
ous harm can result, unless it should be that the bees are to 
be hauled and the cracks are large enough for them tocraw 
through. 
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Proceedings of the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention. 


(CONTRIBUTED BY THE SECRETARY.) 


The 19th annual convention of the Coiorado State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association was held in Denver, Noy. 30 and Dec. 
1 and 2, 1898. 

On the morning of the first day the convention ad- 
journed to the horticultural rooms to hear addresses made 
before the Horticultural Association, then in session, by 
Pres. Alston Ellis and Prof. C. P. Gillette, both of the State 
Agricultural College. 

Prof. Gillette’s subject was, ‘‘ Spraying to Destroy In- 
sects Injurious to Fruit ;’? and in the course of his address 
he referred to the spraying law, adding that it did no good 
whatever to spray during bloom, but that it was better to 
wait several days or a week after the blossoms fall. 

The first event of the afternoon session was a paper by 
Ben Honnett, on 


The Bee-Industry of Colorado. 


It seems almost like going into the speculations of 
fairyland to review the bee-industry. There is nothing 
more fascinating than bee-culture, to my mind (I might ex- 
cept prospecting), from the fact that you may trace the 
progress of a colony of bees from the time of swarming to 
its continued succession, and until the result in honey is re- 
moved for storage or sale. One becomes in a manner per- 
sonally acquainted.with each and every colony, noting their 
individual peculiarities as they progress. The most critical 
observer will note the fact that success in bee-culture means 
unceasing care and watchfulness. 

The location of an apiary is of paramount importance. 
The hives shou!d be raised from the ground, a few inches 
being sufficient to allow air to circulate and prevent damp- 
ness. As to the position of the hive -east, west, north or 
south of the entrance—it is a matter of taste, and plays no 
important part. The main point is to have the hive fairly 
sheltered, that is, the hive to have some shade during the 
hottest part of the day. The ideal location should be one 
or two hives under each apple tree in an orchard (or any 
other kind of tree). The feeding-ground should be near an 
alfalfa field, and where sweet clover abounds, our main de- 
pendence being on these plants, and on fruit-blossoms. 
Very little sweet clover is planted for bee-forage, and this 
is lookt upon with disfavor by the farmers of Colorado. So 
far as it claims to be a honey-plant, I believe there is none 
superior. I would rather have an acre of sweet clover for 
honey purposes than two acres of any other kind of forage. 

The habitat of the bee is wherever nectar is to be found, 
be it much®r little. I met bees on the top of Cottonwood 
Mountain in 1884, when there was no known apiary within 
60 miles of the place. The main apiaries are located in the 
St. Vrain, Big Thompson, Cache La Poudre, Boulder Val- 
ley, Arkansas Valley, Arapahoe and Jefferson counties, and 
in Mesa, Delta, and a few other counties across the range. 
There are other isolated localities where apiaries exist, but 
the above-mentioned furnish most, if not all, of the market- 
able honey. 

Those who make a specialty of the business are asa 
rule wide-awake, intelligent and progressive, catering to 
the wants of the markets without sacrifice or detriment to 
the continuance of a well-regulated apiary. 

I would right here sound a warning note to the inex- 
perienced, to be careful how they follow the advice of some 
individuals whose names appear semi-occasionally in the 


press, recommending semi-invalids to engage in the bee- -° 


business, as being light, profitable and healthy. I know of 
many who have found the bee-business both /igh/ and un- 
profitable, and not so very healthy. It takes persons with 
their five senses about them to conduct an apiary success- 
fully, altho all must begin sometime; but it should be on a 
small scale, and then only in connection with some other 
pursuit. 

The result of this season’s honey-business is far from 
satisfactory. In very few cases was there a full crop, some 
reporting half a crop, some one-fourth of a crop, and a few 









no return of surplus. The different localities give various 
reasons for the shortage. In this section (this side of the 
range) in May we had frequent showers and cool weather, 
which interfered materially with the bees flying ; then fol- 
lowed severe drouth, which affected the secretion of nectar 
to such an extent that some of our bee-keepers put their 
apiaries in winter condition several months before they did 
last year, there being no late flow. The same trouble ex- 
isted to a certain extent across the range. Coid nights and 
rains early in the season produced the same results in many 
localities. 

The quality of the honey crop of 1898 is exceptionally 
fine. The product of the State forthe year 1898 will ap- 
proximate 700,000 pounds. The demand for Colorado honey 
far exceeds the supply. Denver, in proportion to popula- 
tion, consumes more honey than any city in the United 
States. 

Altho some have not realized their expectations, never- 
theless we must not lag or fallout of the ranks. The future 
looks bright. The price of honey is fair, and we hope that 
the next season will meet us again as of yore, ready to as- 
sume those responsibilities which fall to our lot in uphold- 
ing the good name of the Colorado bee-keepers. 

BEN HONNETT. 


SWEET CLOVER—FOR AND AGAINST. 


Mrs. Washburne—How do you reconcile the advantages 
of sweet clover as a source of honey with its disadvantages 
in the field, to the farmer ? 

Mr. Honnett—Agricultural stations are disseminating 
the idea that alfalfa should be cut early, and it is done to 
some extent. We must have a permanent source of honey. 
Sweet clover is carried by ditches to all parts of the farm. 
On the other hand, it has destructive effects on grain crops. 
It has so many seeds. Above Arvada is an 80-acre tract 
containing some wheat, in which sweet clover is a terrible 
detriment. Millers object to the sweet clover seed. Stock 
will not eat it except when it is young, and then is when we 
don’t want them to eat it. There are some threats of legis- 
lation to put sweet clover among weeds. 


F. Rauchfuss—Such a law could not very well be car- 
ried as long as the agricultural stations recommend it for 
renovating soils and for hay, especially in Utah. 

D. Moon—I kept sowing it until I had four or five acres. 
It does not hurt the first season, and does not bloom then. 
The next season it goes to seed. My stock sometimes eat it 
off entirely. [ had it on heavy clay five years, then raised 
the finest crop of corn lever saw on that land. Some sea- 
sons the bees don’t get much honey from it. 

Mr. Adams—I have had 20 years’ experience with sweet 
clover, and fed tons of sweet clover hay. 

Mr. Honnett—TI said that stock would eat it when young. 

Mr. Adams—I don’t know how young it has to be to be 
eight feet high, but I have seen that height all eaten off. 
Why should not the wagon-roads be utilized by growing 
sweet clover? I know of a large pasture of sweet clover 
that never gets higher than 6 inches to 2% feet, as there 
are enough cattle to eat it all. I have never known stock to 
have the hooven by eating it, tho they doin the East. As 
for its injuring grain, that depends on the farmer himself. 
It won’t get high enough the first year, and after that it 
only does injury if the farmer doesn’t plow properly. But 
it does not harm our crops. We don’t consider it a weed. 
It cannot be beaten as a green manure. It is better than 
alfalfa. 

Mr. Honnett—I stated that I would rather have one acre 
of sweet clover than two acres of any other honey-producing 
plant. 


R. H. Rhodes—I question the amount of the sweet clover 


honey product. We never have any distinctively sweet 
clover honey in our locality. But it is the best kind of a 
fertilizer, and makes one of the best fall pastures. I am 


acquainted with a cattle man who sowed a patch of wet 
land to sweet clover. He never had any pasture equal to it. 
It grew 14 feet high. Itis a marvel of feed—if only taken 
care of. It is one of the best adjuncts to a stock farm. 
Another cattle-man says, ‘‘Give me sweet clover more than 
all other weeds.’’ There is nothing better for preparing 
the land for potatoes. Put ona log-chain and a four-horse 
team to plow it up. 

L,. Booth—I believe the bees do get a gooddeal of honey 
from it. 

Pres. Aikin—A year ago about one-fourth or one-third 
of my crop of honey was from sweet clover. The past sea- 
son it was about two-thirds from sweet clover. I believe it 
is a good honey-plant. 
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The minutes of the previous meetings, of the proceed- 
ings of the Executive Committee, and of the joint commit- 
tee of the State Association and the Denver Bee-Keepers’ 
Association on marketing, were then read by the Secretary, 
and approved. 

i Mr. C. B. Elliott, the chairman of the committee on 
i marketing, then read his report, as follows : 





































REPORT ON MARKETING HONEY. 


Our commmittee, with a like committee from the Den- 
ver Bee-Keepers’ Association, after weeks of labor, and a 
very careful canvass of this question, concluded that in our 
judgment the most feasible plan.of co-operation in market- 
ing honey was in the formation of a stock company, as out- 
lined on the back of this sheet (which is Hereby made a part 
of our report). 

Your committee sent out nearly 300 of these circular 
letters to bee-keepers throughout the State, at an expendi- 
ture for printing, postage, etc., of $10.90. These circulars 
were sent out about the first of June. Up to the first 
of August the committee had received returns from 25 of 
he 300 circulars sent out, with a guaranteed subscription of 
stock to the amount of $160. Of this amount $55 was from 
ertain members of our committee, leaving $105 from bee- 
keepers not members of either committee. Of the full 
amount of $160 subscribed, two-thirds was subscribed to be 
aid in honey, the balance in cash. With such a showing 
yefore us, your committee concluded for the present at least 
to abandon any further efforts in this work. 

We very much regret that we are compelled to make 
such a report, realizing, as we do, the necessity of, and the 
advantages to be derived from, such an organization. 
(C. B. ELLiorr, 

J. E. LYOn, ,, { R. C. ATKIN, 

W. W. WHIPPLE, Gpmitice ) W- Ie Porter. 
| J. N. Pease. ommillee (1, RAUCHFUSS. 
Mr. Elliott then read the circular letter referred to. It 
was proposed therein to form a steck co-operative company 
o be called ‘* The Colorado Bee-Keepers’ Exchange,’’ to be 
apitalized for $5,000, to be divided into 1,000 shares at $5 
er share, which would give a commercial standing with a 
fair rating, each share of stock to have one vote, with no 
voting by proxy; governed by a board of five directors, 
with a full set of officers; none salaried except those in 
charge of the company’s store-rooms. It was the intention 
to derive no pecuniary profit other than advancing and 
maintaining the price of honey; to see that all honey was 
properly graded; to have a trade-mark, and affix it to all 
approved crates and packages, both comb aid extracted ; 
and to liquefy and repack all extracted honey in some uni- 
form package. 
Mr. Honnett 
state this season ? 

F. Rauchfuss—Eleven carloads of 1,008 cases to the car, 
besides a number of local shipments from Denver of 25 to 
00 cases each. 

Mr. Honnett—I was askt if I did not over-estimate in 
stating the product to be 700,000 pounds. 

F. Rauchfuss—No, that is too low. 

Pres. Aikin then exhibited several samples of the 
‘“German Fibre Package,’’ made by a company in Michi- 

gan. It resembles light-brown glazed pasteboard in appear- 

ance, and ranges from small sizes up to those large enough 
to hold 20 or 25 pounds of honey. Mr. Aikin had tested one 
: »y filling it with cold water, and letting it stand two weeks. 

It was not affected in the least. Another, submerged in hot 

water from 100 to 130 degrees in temperature for eight or 

ten hours, gave away at the joints. Honey does not affect 
s them. Mr. Aikin had not tried liquefying honey in them 
by dry heat. 

fasten with a lid in the same way, but the sides are vertical. 

(Continued next week.) 
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State 
ommittee 


How much honey was shipt from the 





York’s Honey Almanac is a neat little 32-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up with a view to create a demand for 
4 honey among should-be consumers. Aside from the Alma- 
nac pages, the forepart of the pamphlet was written by Dr. 
. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concern- 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use in 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to be a very 
effective helper in working up a home market for honey. 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample for 
: a stamp; 25 copies for 40 cents; 50 for 60 cents; 100 for 
; $1.00 ; 250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, when 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 


They are a little cheaper than lard pails, and’ 























Mr. ORVILLE JONES, of Ingham Co., Mich., wrote us 
Dec. 15 that the bee-keepers in his locality had a fair honey 
season in 1898, 

* * * 


THE LEAHY Mec. Co. wrote us as follows, Dec. 28: 
‘We are now, and have been for two or three weeks, 
running our plant 18 hoursaday. It now looks as if we 
will all have a good trade again.”’ 
* * * 


Mr. E. G. Mongy, of Albemarle Co., Va., wrote us Dec. 
14: ‘It gives me much pleasure to renew my subscription 
to the American Bee Journal. I consider it more than worth 
the money.”’ 


# @ @ 


Mr. JOHN SuTER, of Seneca Co., N. Y., 
the Langstroth Monument Fund, Dec. 17. We hope many 
more will follow his example—enclose something for that 
fund when renewing subscriptions. 


sent us $1.00 for 


*~* * 


Mr. N. E. FRANCE, State Inspector of Apiaries for Wis- 
consin, will speak on bee-culture at the Farmers’ Institute 
to be held at Waukesha, Jan. 13. He has been speaking at 
some institute nearly every day so far this month. Mr. 
France understands his subject, and knows how to pre- 
sent it. 

** * 


** DOOLITTLE is sick in bed with the grip, hence his arti- 
cles will be delayed till he is better."’ So wrote Mrs. Doo- 
little, Jan.2. We sincerely hope our sick friend will very 
soon be up again. Bee-keepers can’t afford to have Doolittle 
in bed more than just long enough for him to get the nec- 
essary sleep and rest—about eight hours of each 24. 


*~ + * 


Mr. Dan CiLuBB, of Tulare Co., Calif., has sent us a 
copy of his local newspaper that copied the whole editorial 
found on page 728 (1898), entitled *‘ The Union and Comb 
Honey Lies.’’ _It made almost a column in the newspaper. 
That is a good idea. Try to get your local papers to copy 
such things from the Bee Journal whenever you can. It 
will all help to undo the mischief done by the oft-repeated 
falsehoods concerning comb honey that have appeared in 
the past. 


Mr. H. R. BOARDMAN, in a very interesting account of 
a visit among bee-keepers, reports in Gleanings that he 
found in Lansing, Mich., J. H. Larrabee, formerly so well 
known in bee-circles, engaged in the bicycle business, and 
he finds it more reliable than bee-keeping, which he has 
about givenup. A. D. D. Wood, who went to California to 
rear queens on the isolated island of Catalina, he found in a 
smith-shop before a hot fire, where he could not stop, even 
to talk bees. 


** * 


Mr. TuHos. W. Cowan, editor of the British Bee Journal, 
wrote to his paper from California, Nov. 16, expressing his 
own and the thanks of his family for the many expressions 
of tender sympathy received on account of the loss of their 
son and daughter in the wreck of the Atlantic liner Mohe- 
gan, as announced in these columns some two months ago. 
Mr. Cowan, in speaking of their sorrow, wrote this beauti- 
ful paragraph of trust and submission : 


‘* At first our trial did seem almost overwhelming, but 
very soon we were able to recognize our Father’s loving 
hand in it all, by the assurance He sent us that all was well 
with our dear ones. Their bodies were so quickly recovered 
absolutely unharmed by the cruel rocks they had been tost 
among, and the beautiful look of holy calm upon their faces 
testified that they had died as they had lived, and to their 
entrance into Glory, so that we cculd not but feel that, al- 
tho taken from us, they were present with the Lord. So 
indeed that they 


our hearts were comforted, and we felt 
were not lost, but gone before.”’ 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recomuine nded by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Socie ty of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “e” af- 
fects a preceding sound. 








The Dot Diagram Contest that we run during Decem- 
ber, 1898, closed Jan. 1, as announced. Next week we ex- 
pect to be able to give the result. 





General Items department of the Bee Journal is suffer- 
ing from an overplus of contributions, and those who have 
so kindly sent in reports will please be patient, as we expect 
to accommodate all as rapidly as possible. 





Only 16,000 Copies of last week’s American Bee Jour- 
nal were printed. We presume thai was the largest single 
edition of any bee-paper ever issued in this country. Of 
course, we will use a good many of them for sample copies 
during this month. With the present improved appearance 
of the old American Bee Journal, and the rich contents that 
it will have this year—well, we believe it deserves just 
about double its present circulation, and ought to have it in 
a very few months. 





Not a Candidate..-A letter received from Hon. R. E.. 
Taylor, of Lapeer Co., Mich., dated Jan. 5, reads thus : 

FRIEND YORK :—If convenient will you say in the 
American Bee Journal for next week, that Iam not a candi- 
date for President of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union for 


the coming year, and cannot act as such. 
Fraternally yours, R. L. TAvror. 


4h > oe > > » vs) © . - - , +4 - 

Phe readers of the Bee Journal who are voting members 
of the Union mentioned, will please note Mr. Taylor’s an- 
nouncement. He usually means what he says. 





Inventive (?) Beginners in bee-keeping are often im- 
prest with the idea that they ought to get up a better hive 
than was ever invented by all the learned bee-keepers that 
existed before them. Strange that the bump of invention 
of some people develops so rapidly when once they become 
bee-keepers. But it is even so, for the United States Patent 
Office records show that nearly 1,000 applications for pat- 
ents on hives have been filed in this country. And yet per- 
haps less than a half-dozen of those hives were of any 
permanent value. 

Mr. U. Gubler, a noted European bee-keeper—and evi- 
dently a sensible one—offers this advice to beginners, in a 
late issue of the Revue Internationale : 


‘‘’The bee-keeper who knows how to handle tools likes 
to try to make his own hives, and therein we have only 
words of encouragement. But let him confine himself to 
systems approved by the experience of our masters. Re- 
frain from a tendency to make new things, to introduce 
pretended improvements, before knowing thoroughly the 
nature of the bee and its needs. The hives that we possess 
are the result of the studies, the experiments, and the dis- 
coveries of a great number of bee-keepers and experts of all 
lands ; and to desire to make new is simply to render one’s 
self liable to pay dearly for the experiments that others 
have made before us.”’ 








The Roll of Honor mentioned last week as being origi- 
nated by Gleanings, began in the number of that paper for 
Jan. 1. There were 17 names as a starter. Quite a number 
of them refer to the American Bee Journal as being where 
they first saw the writings of Mr. Root. And that reminds 
us that nearly all the bee-papers that have been started in 
this country, and that amounted to anything, were practi- 
cally built up on the American Bee Journal as a foundation. 
We could name several bee-papers of to-day whose editors 
gained a reputation by first writing for these columns, and 
with bee-keepers who read. 


” 


thus ‘‘ getting in 

Whether it is an honor or not, it seems to be true, that 
the old American Bee Journal has been used quite often as 
a stepping-stone by those who aspired to fill an editorial 
chair in bee-journalism. 

And yet, after having lighted other apiarian torches, 
the ‘‘ Old Reliable ’’ appears to shine undimmed, if not with 
more resplendent lustre than ever before. 








The Langstroth Monument Fund. — Hon. Eugene 
Secor, General Manager of the United States Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, has undertaken to help push through to a finish the 
laudable work of raising the fnnd for the erection of a suit- 
able monument for the lamented Langstroth—the Father of 
American bee-keeping. We have received this communica- 
tion from Mr. Secor, which we trust will be carefully read 
by all our subscribers: 

ForrEst City, Iowa, Jan. 2, 1899. 

Having been placed on the Langstroth Monument Com- 
mittee, I wish to make this final appeal to the bee-keepers 
of America, before erecting the slab that is to mark the 
resting-place of the most noted character and best-loved 
bee-keeper in our country. 

It seems to me that if we neglect this opportunity to do 
honor to his name we shall always regret it. 

Bee-keepers ought to esteem it not only a matter of 
loyal duty, but a loving privilege to contribute to a suitable 
monument to one whose services to American apiculture 
have been so universaliy acknowledged. 

It is one of the strange things in this world, that very 
often the inventor of useful appliances fails to receive the 
rewards due to his genius. Thus it was in Langstroth’s 
case. He builded, we occupy. 

The world now recognizes his services, but robbed him 
of the material fruits thereof when needed. 

Will this generation be satisfied to let him lie in an 
obscure or forgotten grave when it is understood that th 
ingratitude, selfishness, and cupidity of jealous rivals 
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darkened for a’ time the lustre of his achievements, and 
marred the happiness of a grand good man ? 

The committee has in preparation an inscription to be 
engraved on the monument, which recognizes the great 
services rendered by Father Langstroth, and which at- 
tempts to pay loving tribute to his memory. It is to be 
dedicated to him by the bee-keepers of America. 

It is neither just nor wise that a few men should erect 
this memorial, when every one interested in bees or bee- 
keeping is reaping the fruits of Langstroth’s genius. 

A large number of subscriptions in amounts not to ex- 
ceed $5 each would be a better recognition than a few large 
contributions. 

If every reader of these lines who has not already done 
so would immediately send in his or her contribution to this 
fund, it would relieve the committee from the embarrass- 
ment of erecting a monument which they feel is in no sense 
an adequate expression of the admiration and love felt for 
the Father of American bee-keeping. 

The committee will proceed in the spring to erect such 
a memorial slab as the funds in hand will warrant, and if 
he reader does not in the next few weeks send in his mite, 
he will miss the opportunity and privilege of being counted 
as one of the donors. Sincerely, 

EUGENE SECOR. 




























Now let all who have not already done so, send their 
ontributions to Mr. Secor, or to the American Bee Journal 
yffice if more convenient. If sent here, we will forward to 
Mr. Secor, who will send a receipt for all moneys received. 
3etter attend to it very soon, and not be left out of one of 
he best opportunities of your life to show honor to one of 
the noblest men of this greatest of all centuries. 








Testimonials which speak in high praise of the Ameri- 
an Bee Journal and its editor’s humble efforts have just 
oured in upon our desk the past month or so. Why, we 
never saw anything like it before. To say we appreciate 
all the expressions of appreciation of our work is to put it 
very mildly. But wecan hardly feel that we merit them. 
We should like to print all the kind words that have been 
sent us, but that would be utterly impossible. Please ac- 
cept our sincere thanks for such kindly expressions. 








The Bee and the Horticulturist is the title of an ad- 
dress delivered by Editor Abbott before the Missouri State 
Horticultural Society, and publisht in his paper, the Modern 
Farmer and Busy Bee. It is an able discussion of the rela- 
tion of bees to horticulture, and the delivery of such an 
address before the leading horticulturists of a State cannot 
fail of bringing good results. Editor Abbott is doing no 
little to spoil General Manager Secor’s chances for paying 
lawyer’s fees in Missouri. 








The National Bee-Keepers’ Union.—The 14th annual 
report of this organization, for 1898, is on our desk. We 
hope soon to be able to publish the principal part of it, 
which shows that General Manager Newman had the usual 
number of troubles to settle during the past year. And the 
usual success seems to have attended the undertakings of 
the old Union. We notice the membership for 1898 was 149, 
and that there is $170 in the treasury. 








York’s Honey Almanac will hereafter take the place 
of our “‘Honey as Food” pamphlet. The new pamphlet 
contains 32 pages, with reguiar almanac pages, and a neat 
calendar for the year 1899 on the front cover page. Send 
} a two-cent stamp for a sample, to the Bee Journal office. It 


AS a neat honey-seller, and will be preserved by all who 
met it. 





4 Apiculture as a Branch of Agriculture is more and 
j The December number of the Ruralist is 
hiefly occupied with bee-culture, J. O. Grimsley being the 


regular conductor of that department. 


more recognized. 
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A Separator-Cleaner is mentioned in the Progressive 
Bee-Keeper by F. L. Thompson, which cleans the separa- 
rators ‘‘by simply drawing them through between two 
knives made of files, held pretty firmly together by springs 
and a treadle, so that both sides are scraped at once.”’ 


Don’t Place Bees Along a South Wall.—-L. P. P., in 
Revue Eclectique, gives a sad experience with bees placed 
against a south wall. Fhe hot sun beating on the hives, 
with the additional heat reflected from the walls, melted 
the combs of a colony into a heap. A north wall is safer. 


Bees in a Bag.--In moving bees, D. L. Shangle puts 
most of the bees in a two-bushel bag with a screen bottom 
to give air, and also to feed if the bees are confined long. 
After the journey, the bees are returned to the hive. He 
finds this safer in hot weather than to have them crowded 
in the hive.—-Gleanings. 


An Uncapping-Box that gave great satisfaction to 
Rambler is thus described in Gleanings: ‘‘It was five feet 
in length by about 18 inches wide, six inches deep, with a 
wire-cloth bottom. Set at an incline it would hold the cap- 
pings for two days and drain them nicely. I like an uncap- 
pig-box of this shape. It does not require frequent remov- 
ing of the cappings. The cappings of to-day can be spread 
out in the evening and drain out all night; then the next 
morning these cappings can be crowded to one end of the 
box for further draining through the day, and removed at 
night to the sun extractor,”’ 


Bees Dying on the Snow.—G. M. Doolittle says if the 
cause is diarrhea, the bees might as well die on the snow as 
anywhere. If from the sun shining in the hive, put a board 
before the entrance, and its shade will prevent the bees from 
coming out until it is 45 degrees in the shade, at which tem- 
perature, if still, and the sun shining, the bees can rise from 
the melting snow. Novices are unnecessarily alarmed at 
seeing dead bees on the snow, many of such being brought 
out of the hives by the living bees when the weather allows 
house-cleaning, and 100 bees make more show on the snow 
than 10,000 on the bare ground.—-Gleanings. 


Fast Work at Extracting Honey.—Giraud-Pabou, being 
somewhat skeptical as to F. Boomhowcr’s report of 1,800 
pounds of honey extracted in three hours by two men, wrote 
to Mr. Boomhower, in New York State, asking how it was 
done, which reply convinced Mr. Pabou there was nothing 
incredible about it. Mr. B. puts Porter escapes under the 
supers in the evening, supers of combs are taken from the 
apiary on a wheelbarrow, honey extracted before sealed, a 
four-frame reversible Cowan extractor used, and the honey 
ripened inatin tank. One colony produced 400 pounds of 
comb honey, largely from red clover, and an apiary of 70 
colonies produced four tons of comb honey.—-Revue Inter- 
nationale. An average of 114 pounds of comb honey is not 
bad for the season of 1898. 


Fences and Plain Sections— Ten pages of Gleanings for 
Dec. 15, 1898, are taken up with a symposium on fences and 
plain sections. The editor strongly favors them, and thinks 
the adverse reports are due to the faulty construction of su- 
pers or fences. Cross-cleats were made by some '-inch 
wide, by others 4. The Roots struck a golden mean, but 
found it was a mistake, and now have adopted 5-16. The 
thickness of the cleat has been reduced from 2-12 to 2-13, in 
order to be on the safe side. The editor is convinced of his 
mistake in believing that the separator should come flush 
with the top of the section, and the 1899 fence will drop - 
inch below the top of the section. J. E. Crane says bees 
finish sections toward the closé of season more rapidly with 
the fence than with the old-style separator. He found that 
sections, whether plain or old-style, when used with the 
fence, were filled of such even weight that they could be 
sold by the piece more satisfactorily than sections with old- 
style separator. F. L. Thompson used sections and separa- 
More pop-holes could 


tors of both kinds in the same super. 
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be counted in the old, but in appearance there was no differ- 
ence, and he pronounces the fence a failure. He thinks the 
scheme of doing without separators altogether more prom- 
ising than that of using fences. Glue didn’t hold his fences. 
The objections made in the Canadian Bee Journal are men- 
tioned, and the American Bee-Keeper is credited with 
having been fair, altho taking a somewhat neutral attitude. 
Editor Root gives half-tones of two of the late Mr. Morton’s 
fancy honey, ‘life size,” that are fine as pictures; also a 
picture of eight old-style sections that are fine, for which he 
says he hunted long and hard; and a picture of four of Dan- 
zenbaker’s 1898 fence honey. 

How Much Heating will make Foul-Broody Honey 
Safe to Feed ?—Dr. Miller advised not less than 150 min- 
utes. R.L. Taylor thought 15 minutes enough. Editor 
Root, less definite, advises boiling ‘‘ several minutes.”’ Dr. 
Miller, in Gleanings, gives his reason for not feeling safe 
with boiling so short a time. Prof. Mackenzie heated 
spores of foul brood to 212 degrees, and kept them at that 
point for two hours, and then secured growth. In other 
words, two hours’ boiling did not destroy the spores, and 
the doctor says: ‘* While not inclined to dispute in the 
least that you may have safely fed infected honey that had 
less than 15 minutes’ boiling, with my present light I don’t 
feel safe to’‘advise anything less than boiling 2% hours.”’ 


Hives.—In discussing “in the Progressive Bee-Keeper 
the right kind of a hive, R. C. Aikin favors the shallow di- 
visible brood-chamber, two or three sections, each 15 inches 
square and five inches deep. Doolittle follows, and says 
this is theoretical bee-keeping, for Aikin has not had expe- 
rience with these shallow chambers, and by the time he has 
had as much experience as Doolittle he will not favor them 
so much. Doolittle says he has modified his views some- 
what as to the size of hives. For 20 years he managed suc- 
cessfully the smallest brood-chamber in existence, averag- 
ing nearly 100 pounds of comb honey annually; but having 
purchast an apiary with 10-frame Langstroths which he has 
workt in an out-apiary, he thinks he would now prefer the 
10-frame Langstroth to the 9-frame Gallup where cellar 
wintering could be practiced. For five years he has had 
hives larger than 10-frame Langstroths, but sees no advan- 
tage in them. 


Saving Strayed Queens.—It sometimes happens in 
taking off supers that a queen will be taken with the bees 
that remain in the super, and if several such supers have 
been piled up together it is not easy to tell whence the queen 
came. Fred S. Thorington had an interestiig experience 
in that line. He put the cluster of bees out in the open air 
without protection in the day, covering them with a blanket 
at night, leaving them without food. ‘Two days later they 
circled in the air like a natural swarm, and went to what he 
supposed was the hive the queen came from. The idea 
seems to be to let them swarm like a hunger-swarm, and 
trust to their going back to their own hive. The only ques- 
tion would be whether, in a case where the workers came 
from a number of different hives, they might not return to 
the hive from which a large number of workers came, thus 
taking the queen fo the wrong hive. Progressive Bee- 
Keeper. 





A Section-Cleaner made by John S. Bruce is thus de- 
scribed by F. L. Thompson in the Progressive Bee-Keeper : 

“The framework is the same as that of Mr. Aspin- 
wall’s, but the roller, about two inches or over in diameter, 
consists essentially of a rasp made by punching holes in a 
sheet of tin with a 4-inch fine chisel. The center is a core 
of wood, and between the wood and the tin rasp are T tins, 
forming a number of little alleys into which the propolis 
falls, and is puncht out occasionally with a wire. The su- 
perfluous roughness is taken off the rasp by turning it with 
a file until it has acquired just the right degree of cutting 
surface to remove propolis and do smooth work. On the 
same level with the roller is a knife made of an old file, 
which, when the section is past along to the rasping roller, 
first cuts away any large-sized chunks of propolis or wax. 
It is so near to the rasp that one end of the section is pass- 
ing over the rasp before the other has left the knife ; and on 
the other side of the rasp is another roller, covered with 
emery-cloth over felt, also quite close to the rasp. All being 
on the same level, the section passes over the knife, the 
rasp, and the emery-cloth, at one operation and one sweep. 
The edges are cleaned just like the sides, strips between 
and on each side of the rollers forming a table above the 
level of which the rollers slightly project.” 





United States'Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


General Manager Secor’s report for 1898, which is in 
the hands of the members, reads as follows: 


Report of the General Manager for 1698 : 


FELLOW BEE-KEEPERS: 
It is considered one of the legitimate purposes of this 
Society to promote legislation in the interest of bee-keepers. 


Acting on that idea the Executive Committee appointed 
three delegates to attend the Pure Food Congress, held in 
Washington, D. C., beginning March 2, 1898. The delegates 
consisted of E. T. Abbott, of St. Joseph, Mo; Dr. A. B. 
Mason, of Toledo, Ohio; and your humble servant, the 
General Manager. : 

The object of the Pure Food Congress was to unite all 
producers and all manufacturers of food products, and all 
societies and people that believe in the necessity or desira- 
bility of protecting the public against adulteration and mis- 
branding of every article intended for food, drink or medi- 
cine. consumed by man. 7 

Believing that in no other way could this society so 
speedily and effectually bring about the results it is seeking 
to achieve, Mr. Abbott and myself attended that con- 
vention. 

We were greatly pleased, not only with the number of 
delegates present, but the representative character of the 
men: Scientists of national reputation; leading physicians 
and pharmacists; pure food commissioners from many of 
the States; intelligent and progressive farmers ; representa- 
tives of wholesale and retail grocery and confectionery 
associations; and many other organizations and interests 
were represented by able and earnest delegates, solely in 
the interest of purity of all articles of human consumption. 


What was accomplisht at that congress is more fully ex- 
plained by Mr. Abbott in his paper, ‘The Busy Bee,”’ and 
copied in the American Bee Journal, March 31, page 200, 
and my own report publisbt in the last-named paper, on 
page 216. 

In April last I got a letter from Frank Gilmore, Water- 
town, Conn., enclosing a letter from a law firm of his town 
in which Mr. Gilmore was notified to remove his bees within 
15 days under a threat of prosecution and injunction. The 
complaint was, that the aforesaid bees destroyed the entire 
crop of peaches, raspberries, and other fruits on the prem- 
ises of a neighbor; that they stung horses and visitors, and 
otherwise annoyed the neighborhood. 

I gave Mr. Gilmore such advice as I thought best suited 
to his case, and presume he escaped the clutches of the law, 
as I heard nothing further from him. 

During the same montb, Mr. Baldwin, of Mexico, Mo., 
sent me an account egainst a Chicago commission house, 
saying he could get no pay for honey billed to the firm. I 
at once began correspondence witb the commission men, 
and after a couple of letters gotadraftin full. Mr. Bald- 
win exprest himself as entirely satisfied with the trans- 
action, and donated to the Union two years’ membership in 
advance. bd 

id Gerould, of East Smithfield, Pa., was threatened 
trouble from a neighbor who was determined to spray his 
peach orchard while in full bloom, altho it had been ex- 
plained to bim that by so doing his neighbor’s bees might be 
poisoned. Mr. Gerould wrote me for advice and help. I 
sent him some printed matter and advised him how to pro- 
ceed, which was the last I beard of that matter. 


Chas. Haise, a quiet, peaceable, unoffending person who 
lived in Atlanta, Ill., received from the Marshal of the town 
the following notice in June, 189§: 


*“*S1r:—You are hereby notified that your bees, situated and kept on 
the premises now occupied by you, have become and are a nuisance to 
the neighborhood and public, and you are hereby notified to abate, 
remedy, or remove the same immediately as provided by ordinance. A 
failure to do so will subject you to a penalty of not less than $300.00,” 


The Union was appealed to by Mr. Haise and his neigh- 
bor bee-keepers. The trial had already been set, and only 
three days remained in which to get my advice to him re- 
garding a plan of defense. But it proved sufficient. The 
case was dropt when the prosecutor found an organization 
with money, courage, and /aw behind the defendant. 


The bee-keepers interested exprest their gratitude for 
the prompt and efficient aid rendered by the Union, and 
said they believed the case was dismist because of its as- 
sistance. No money was expended by the Union in this 
matter. 

An effort was made before the Western Classification 
Committee to rescind the rule instructing all railroad agents 
to refuse bees by freight in less than car lots. I put up the 
best argument I could think of by letter, but failed. The 
rule still stands, I believe. Mr. Aiken went before the Com- 
mittee in person, by request of the President, for the same 
purpose. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held in Omaha, 
Neb., in September, 1898, the General Manager was author- 
ized to commence legal proceedings against the adulterators 
or counterfeiters of extracted honey, if, in his judgment, 
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bas yet been brought. 


and use of honey. 


Journal, page 728, I will onl 
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about manufactured comb honey. 


abundant. 


Fraternally yours 


Forest City, lowa, December, 1898. 
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such action was likely to be productive of good to bee- 


Considerable correspondence has been carried on prepar- 
atory to such action, but the evidence and aid necessary to 
make it seem advisable has not yet developt, and no suit 


The Editor of the American Bee Journal called my at- 
tention to an article ina New York metropolitan journal 
giving credence and publicity to the old fable about comb 
honey being extensively manufactured without the aid of 
the boney-bee. The article stated that paratiine was largely 
used for making the comb which was filled with glucose 
syrup and put upon the market to deceive the public. 

At the request of the Editor I sent an article to the New 
York paper, with a purpose to correct the error and if possi- 
ble give the public some facts and opinions on the nature 


As my repiy was copied in full in the American Bee 
say that it brought out a very 
satisfactory public retraction, and a personal letter from 
the editor asking for literature bearing on the subject of 
I mailed her (the editor was a woman) Dr. Miller's } 
pamphlet on the food value of honey, and I believe one 
other editor will be more careful in her public statements 


If the past year has brought no signal triumph at court, 
the labors of the General Manager have been varied and 
He has been appealed to in behalf of every 
threatened bee-keeping interest, public and private. 

Were it not for the modern blessings of phonography 
and typewriting machines, he could not bave performed 
the duties of the office with any satisfaction to himself, to 
say nothing of pleasing those for whom he works. 


EUGENE SECOR, 


General Manager. 


We see by the financial statement that there is $175 in 
There are about 450 members 
ow belonging to the new Union, as shown by the list of 
General Manager’s annual 
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SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 







































We have made arrangements so that we can 
urnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
he order: 

5% 10% 6 6025%06~=|—( 50m 


sweet Clover ...... ....+.-60e $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
A lsike Clover..... ee, 1.25 3.00 5.75 
White Clover..............80e 1.40 3.06 5.00 
Blfalfa Clgvee s. cc. cesees 60c 1.00 2.25 4.00 
>rimson Clover . eh % 2.00 3.530 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartagre, if 
ranted by freight. 

Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
18 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEE THAT WINK! 


Bee-Supplies. Root’s Goods 
at Root’s Prices. 
PovupER’s HoneEy-JAks and 
everything used by bee- 
keepers. Prompt service 
low freight rate. Catalog 
free. Walter S. Pouder, 

512 Mass. Ave., 


rai) + 
‘Wes POVOERS ap INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
Wholesale. 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO’S GOODS “ets 


Including their discounts for goods wanted for 
use another season. It will pay you to send me 
list of goods wanted. Cash for Beeswax. 

M. H. HUNT, Bett Brancn, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SENT FREE XX 


Our descriptive circular and price-list of 

















Queens, Sections, Comb Foundation, Bee-Veils, 


Smokers, Honey-Knives, etc. SEND FOR ONE, 
Add ress, F. A. SNELL, 
1A13t Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ils. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Bee-Hives, Italian Bees. 
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Report for 1898-—Red Clover. 


[ commenced the spring of 1898 with 35 
colonies, and workt for both honey and in- 
crease. 1 obtained 1,200 pounds of comb 
honey, 350 pounds of extracted, and in- 
creast to 68 colonies, by natural swarming. 
— prime swarms were bhived. 

hy do bee-keepers lament because their 
bees do not work on common red clover ? 
Do they not know that there is nothing in 
it that the honey-bee wants? The mam- 
moth red clover produces good honey, and 
all our honey-bees can reach the nectar, 
altbo the corolla is far longer and deeper 
than in the common red clover. I never 
saw any honey from common red clover— 
only thin, red stuff. Thin as water. 

I have taken the American Bee Journal 
for nine years—ever since beginning bee- 
keeping—and I would not like to do with- 
out it. THEO. REHORST. 

Fond du Lac Co., Wis. 





Great Honey-Eaters. 

I do not want to miss a single copy of the 
American Bee Journal, even if you did 
tread most unmercifully on my pet corn 
last week, on page 777, in commenting on 
the death of Carl Maynard. You say: 

‘*We believe we never before heard of 
three persons eating a pound section of 
honey at one sitting. Of course it may be 
done, but why should any one want to fill 
up with so much sweetness all at once ? 
People ought to use common-sense in eat- 
ing as well as in everything else.”’ 

Now, I bave not only heard of three per- 
sons eating a pound section at one sitting, 
but I have often seen two persons eat that 
quantity. Iam a bachelor, and keep bees, 


.and when I am taking off honey it often 


happens that a friend drops in and takes 


' dinner with me, and I never knew any | 





Readers of the 
American Bee Journal: 


We do not propose to come at you with 
hammer and tongs, nor to talk you to 
death ; but as the Root Co. has bought 
this column—paid cash for it—we 
want to 


BLOW OUR OWN HORN, 


Not in our own Journal, but in that of 
the other fellow. Weare going to try 
to make this column interesting, and, 
incidentally, tell you about our wares.{ 


Gleanings in 
TWO PAPERS 


Bee-Culture, pei" ove 


For $1.00 we will not only send you 
Gleanings one year, but also your 
choice of any of the following papers 
also for one year: THE AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, weekly; THE O. JupD 
FARMER, weekly; THE NEw ENGLAND 
HoMESTEAD, weekly; FARM JOURNAL, 
monthly; THE PouLTRY - KEEPER, 
monthly. Or for $1.10 we will send 
Gleanings one year, and one of the fol- 
lowing papers also one year: THE 
OnI10 FARMER, weekly ; THE MICHIGAN 
FARMER, weekly; THE PRAIRIE FAr- 
MER, weekly; and THE PRACTICAL 
FARMER (Mr. Terry’s paper) weekly. 
These offers are good to either old or 
new subscribers, but all back subscrip- 
tions, if any, must be paid at $1.00 per 
year, as we believe in treating all alike. 


* Look out for this space next time. 


Send your orders to 


The A. 1. Root Gompany 


MEDINA, OHIO. 
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~~ with our new patent 


Kerosene Sprayers 
simple indeed. erosene emulsion 










made while pumping. 12 varieties 

rayers, Bordeaux and Vermorel Cal 
Nozzles, the **World’s Best.” 
THE DEMING CO., SALEM, 0. 
Western Agents, Hennion & Hubbell. 
Chicago. (stalogue and formulas free. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


UNION Combina- 
tion SAW 
for ripping, cross- 
cutting, mitering, 
rabeting, grooving, 
raining, scroll-saw- 
ing, boring, edge- 
moulding, beading, 
etc. Full line Foor 
and HAND POWER 
_— MACHINERY. Send 
a= S for Catalog A. 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 46 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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<a, HATCH CHICKENS 


BY STEAM—wits the 
simple, perfect, self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR INcuUBATOR 


ful operation. 
Lowest priced Ist-class hatcher made. 








Circulars free, 
Send 6c. for 





GEO, H. AHL, 
Iilus. Cataloc. § 114 te 122 8. 6th &t.. Quincy, TI. 














44A26t Please mention the Bee Journ:l. 








ALPHONSO AND DON CARLOS 


seem to be bad friends. We've heard there’sa 
dispute over line fences. That always makes 
rows. Fix the lime, we’ll fix the femee. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


Fivase Mention Bee Journal Wuen writing, 








Se —=~ A WASTE OF 
==] MONEY 
a ee ; 

is never desirable or justifi- 
eee ee ble. It is worse than waste 


i 












to put high priced eggs in a 
poor, imperfect incubator. 


|} The MASCOTTF 


INCUBATOR 

not only prevents such waste, 

# but turns failure into success, 
" ~ Regulates perfectly as to heat, 

and ventilation. Guaranteed. Send at once for FREE catalogue. 


‘e Incubator & Lumber Co., Box 81, Bedford, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS }] Let me send you my 64 
8 page CATALOG for 1899, 


J. M, Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 


—— 


saad ced 








ANYONE INTERESTED 


in Agricultural Puraulits can’t 
afford to be without the 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST, 


Sample copy Free to any address 
upon receipt of name and address 
p ainly written on postal card nam- 
ing paper in which you sawthis ad. 


Address AGRICU=3444L EPITOMIST. Indianapolis, Ind 





26H26b Please mention the Bee Journal. 
The American Poultry Journal 
325 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Journal that is over a quarter of a 


: century old and ts still grow- 
ing Must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 


50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal. 


INCUBATORS & BROODERS iit! “ex: 
to make and how to use successfully. Fully illustra- 
ted in Poultry Keeper Illustrator No. 2, 25 cts. Send 





for free sample copy of POULTRY KEEPER w.th par- 
ticulars about other valuable poultry knowledge. 
Adoress, Poultry Keeper Co., box iu, Parkesburg, Pa. 


Ctf Please mention the American Bee Journal. 





honey left from a pound section placed on 
the table on such occasions; we would 
sometimes get on the outside of that and 
part of another one. I think it depends a 
great deal upon how well one likes honey, 
and what he eats besides. Our bill of fare 
would consist of about the following: 

Bread, milk, butter, meat, fruit and 
honey. The meat and fruit would often 
remain untoucht. We ate the honey be- 
cause we liked it. and why should we not ? 
It is good, wholesome food, and nobody 
ever intimated that we were eating beyond 
the bounds of reason ! 

My usual ration is one pound a day, three 
meals; therefore, my guest must have 
eaten about two-thirds of a pound ; yetl 
never thought be was a glutton. I was 
glad to see him enjoy it. 

I agree with you, that it is not probable 
the honey had anytbing to do with the 
death of Mr. Maynard. On the contrary, 
he died in spite of the effect of the honey. 

My ——_ and that of every man I 
have talkt with on the subject is, that 
comb honey is a tonic in its effect. That 
is, if oneis troubled with constipation, a 
diet of comb honey will give relief. I know 
one man on whom it acts as a purgative. 
Extracted honey might have the same 
effect. 

Hurrah for the American Bee Journal ! 
But please do not impugn the good sense of 
me and my neighbor because we like 
honey. H. D. Murry. 

Rankin Co., Miss. 


[Mr. Murry, we take it all back. We 
thought we could eat a good deal of honey 
at one sitting, but youcan beatit. What 
a sweet capacity—or what a capacity for 
sweets some people have ! 

Yes, we are in favor of everybody eating 
lots of honey—but not so much at one 
time as to sicken, or kill.—Ep1ror. | 


A Beginner’s Experience. 


I have read the American Bee Journal 
for the past year and have become very 
much attacht to it for the many excellent 
pointers that it bas given me on the care of 
bees. 

A year ago last summera swarm alighted 
on a tree in my neighbor’s yard. He said 
that he would not bother with them and if 
I desired I might have them. I borrowed a 
musty hive stored in the cellar of another 
neighbor, and with fear and trembling I 
hived my first swarm of bees. It wasa late 
swarm, sol took no honey from them the 
first year. Last year was a very poor one, 
and I could take no honey from them 
again, but Ihave had very much pleasure 
studying their babits, and putting into 
practice some of the very excellent sugges- 
tions found in the American Bee Journal. 

T. H. SONNEDECKER. 

Seneca Co., Obio, Dec. 12. 


Poor Season—Deep Frames. 


This has been a poor year for honey in 
this vicinity. The spring was all right and 
my bees built up as well as might be ex- 
pected, considering that half of them were 
weak. White clover bloomed well, and al- 
tho the bees workt on it faithfully, it took 
too long to make a trip,so they got only 
enough to keep up the brood, until towards 
the last there came three days of an old- 
fashioned honey-flow, and they packt the 
brood-nest full, and some of them started 
above, but that was the end of it. Had it 
not been for a little white aster that 
grows profusely, and blooms in September, 
on unused lots around the edge of town, I 
should have bad to cali on the sugar barrel 
to feed my bees. 

Well, Dr. Miller and others can harp 
about sticking to the standard frames, till 
all is blue, but I'm through with them. The 
way was this: I had been contemplating 
changing to a deep frame for several years, 
but the job lookt so big that I put it off un- 


til the past summer, when I finisht up the* 


job, and I never want another like it. Now 





FREIGHT PAID 


to any address. That’s the way 
we send ovt 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR. 


Tt combines the ties of all machines 
and has the faults of none. Our Catalogue 
and Guide to Poultry Culture tells all about 
the laws of incubation, and how to raise, 
feed and market poultry—all about the money end of the busi- 
ness. Contains plans for construction and cost modern poultry 
houses and many other things worth knowt Sent for 10 eta, 


THE CYPHERS INCUBA CO. Box 50, Wayland, N. Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








We make the New 


(ynampion Ghatt-Hive 


with fence and plain sections, and a 
full line of other 


SUPPLIES. 


A postal sent us with your name for 

a Catalog will meet with the greatest 

surprise. R.H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
SHEBOYGAN, WIs. 


ET MORE EGGS. How? 


Feed the hens on green cut bone, They 
will lay double the eggs 
right in the middle of the winter, 
ma eggsare worth most money. 
DANDY Orgen Bone 
utters 
with or without gear are the best 
machines for preparing bone for 


fowls. Cut fast, turn easy. 
Catalogue TON & free 


STRATTON & OSBORNE 
Boxr215 P : 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Queen-Clipping Device Free 

The Monette Queen-Clip- 
ping device is a fine thing 
for use in catching and clip- 
ping queens’ wings. We mail 
it for 25 cents; or will send 
it FREE as a premium for 
: sending us ONE NEW sub- 

scriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail] the Bee Journal one year and 
the Clipping Device. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO. ILL. 


[- URL fl "99 POULTRY GUIDE FREE. 
m nate oar new; largest ees 
out, Worth $25. toanyone; tellsall about 
ultry; how to be a winner, how to MAKE 
big MONEY with ecgs or stock for market 
or cy. Send l5c for mailing and postage. 
JOHN BAUSCHER. J 


r. 
reeport, Illinois. 

























Comb Foundation 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Mlorking MWlax 


INTO FOUNDATION FOR CASH A SPECIALTY. 





Hiwes, Sections, 
and a full line of SUPPLIES. 


The best of everything. Write for 
Catalog. with prices, and samples 
of Foundation and Sections. 


Beeswax Always Wanted 


for Cash or Trade at highest price. Catalog 
for 1899 will be ready in January. 


Send me your name, whether you 
are a small or large consumer or 
dealer. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


TO SELL OR LEASE FOR CASH, 


An up-to-date Apiary consisting of 200 
good colonies or over, with Fixtures com- 
plete. Privilege to remove to some other 
location if desired. Correspondence solic- 
ited. Address, 


THE GILA FARM CO. 


51A6t Clift, Grant Co., N. M, 
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HE HATCHING HEN—+ 


a=, HAS LOST HER OCCUPATION 
Sea | > Leg and in the production and brooding of chicks she has been 
fo] aES= | i supplanted by the better and everyway 


. RELIABLE 3c¥ T3RS.5 ae 


hey Hatch and Brood when you are ready They don’t s 
Jey A . They grow the strongest chicks and the most of them. It takes a 
228-page Book to tell about these machines and our Mamincth Reliable Poultry 
Farms. Plans for poultry houses, best way to handle. feed ar d market fowls, etc. 


t on receipt of 10 cents RELIABLE INCB. AND BROODER CO. Box B 2, Quincy, Ill. 
4 Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


e Want Every bee-keeper to have 


a copy of our...... 


1899 Catalog. 


end us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis. 


Special Agent for the Southwest, 
E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at Factory Prices. 
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of 08 of of 08 08 PRICES OF 
° 


‘=== | Bingham Perfect Bee-Smokers 


AND HONEZEY-KNIVES. 


Smoke Engine (largest smoker — stove. Doz. $13.( 
3 


10; each, by mail, $1.50 
OE ORR Tae ea - 1.10 
COMQUETOFT ......-- sense ser eeeeceeereees in. stove. Doz. 6.50; > 1.00 
BOE opccesete cess cebbensscedt coessecge 2\-in. stove. Doz. 5.110; - .90 
| (MESS Ss ae ee diene aint 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; - -70 
Little Wonder (weight 10 ounces)... 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.50; a .60 
Honey-Knife . . . Doz. 6.00; * 80 


Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. Bef: 
or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 
FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 
Bingham & Hethering- Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was ty | 
ton Uncapping- workings, but thinking | would need a new one this summer, 
Knife. lar. 1 do not think the 4inch Smoke Engine too large. 


c 59 " : o Se S January 27, 1-97. Truly, W. H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan. 


BEST —— 


EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE. 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


BASSWOOD 
HONEY. 


ore buying a Smoker 


Laue 


8 pleased with its 
write for a circu- 

















ALFALFA 
HONEY. 


This is the famous White Extrac- 
ted Honey gathered in the great Al- 


ored honey gathered from the rich, 
falfa regions of the Central West. It nectar-laden basswood blossoms in 
is a splendid honey, and nearly Wisconsin. It has a stronger flavor 
everybody who cares to eat honey at than Alfalfa, and is greatly pre- 
all can’t getenough of the Alfalfa ferred by those who like a distinct 
extracted. 





flavor in their honey. 


Prices of either Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


\ sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents 


to pay for package and postage. 
By freight—one 60-pound can, 8 cents a pound; two cans,7% cents per pound; four or more cans, 
‘2 cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering two or more cans you can 
have half of each kind of honey, 


if you so desire. This is all 


ABSOLUTELY PURE BEES’ HONEY, 


The finest of their kinds produced in this country. 


== We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce any honey for their home 
; And others, who want to 


vraner 4 “YORK’S 
HONEY ALMANAC” will be a great help in creating customers for honey. See prices on another 
page. 


demand this year, just order some of the above, and sell it. 
carn some money, can get this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, I11. 


This is the well-known light-col- 





Please mention the Bee Journal X2ee-weenz® 


Advertisers. 





my bees are all in cypress hives, 1414 inches 
inside, and the same in depth. The body is 
in two parts horizontally, and the extract- 
ing surplus case the same as a half body, so 
the frames are interchangeable for brood 
or surplus, and tbe brood-chamber can be 
small or large to suit circumstances. The 
frames are spaced by wire staples, and 
hung by wire nails on metal rabbets—not 
much chance for glue in that arrangement. 
Ob, I’ve got the management down fine— 
all 1 want next year is an old-fashioned 
crop. 

There is nothing the matter with the 
American Bee Journal. I’ve had about all 
of them (bee-papers) and the American 
Bee Journal is the best for me. 

Tos. THURLOW. 

Lancaster Co., Pa., Dec. 13. 


Something to Correct Fermentation. 


Sometime, somewhere, I have seen, that 
there is something we can put in honey 
(extracted) that shows a tendency to fer- 
ment, or ‘‘work,’’ as we sometimes say, 
and smells and tastes a little sour around 
the top of the jar. at the edges, a slight, 
white frothiness. Has any one seen or 
heard of any such remedy? ‘Tis said it 
will arrest fermentation and sweeten the 
honey. Is this so? And what is it? I 
saw such a statement some time ago, but I 
cannot now recall when or where. I think 
it was some sort of an acid. 


Stephenson Co., Ill. A. W. Harr. 





Wintering All Right. 


We have cold weather here now. My 
bees are getting along finely. I built a shed 
for them four by eight feet. and am win- 
tering seven colonies. B. F. Scumipr. 

Clayton Co., lowa, Dec. 15. 





Small Honey Crop. 


My honey crop was small the past season 
—about 7,000 pounds of comb and 300 
ounds of extracted, from 225 colonies. I 
ad to feed about 900 pounds of honey and 
sugar to keep my bees to the middle of 
May, as I find it better to feed in the fall 
than early in the spring. My bees were 
put into the cellar Nov. 20. e have had 
good sleighing and steady winter the past 
three weeks. C. THEILMANN. 
Wabasha Co., Minn., Dec. 15. 





Wintering in Double-Walled Hives. 


Bees are wintering now. The weather 
is bright and sunshiny, with about six 
inches of snow, and not very cold. During 
the honey season I got only half a crop, as 
it was too dry here. My bees are on the 
summer stands, and will have to stay there 
this winter, the only protection being a 
double-walled hive. If they have plenty to 
eat. and are not disturbed, they will wiuter 
allright. I have 85 colonies. 


M. J. RIstuer. 
Allen Co.. Ind., Dec. 15. 





Doing Well with Bees. 


I have 15 colonies of bees now, and have 
had 75 at onetime. I bave been in the bus- 
iness seven years, and am now doing well. 
I give them only my spare moments. as I 
am a contractor and builder. { get 16 and 
20 cents per pound here for my honey. 

LuKE W. Simmons. 

Pope Co., Minn. Dec. 14. 





Favors the Plain Section. 


The white clover was plentiful in bloom 
the past season, but no honey, or not as 
good a yield as in 1897, but I got a fair crop 
from buckwheat. My bees are in good con- 
dition for winter, with plenty of stores, 
and I hope they will come out all right in 
the spring. 

I tried the plain sections this year, and 
find that they are all right. I find a better 
sale for the honey at 10 cents a section, as 
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To Our Regular Subscribers—Now for New Readers ! 


3 Great 40-cent Offers—Each One Free!! 


Below are THREE splendid Premium Offers, and we will mail your choice of any 


one of them for sending us $1.00 for Jus 


of the three great 40-cent offers. 


’T ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER for 1899. 
Or, for sending us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, as above, 


we will mail the sender all 





JUST READ WHAT THEY ARE: 


Offer No. 


100,000 Sold at $2.50 per copy. 





This is indeed a feast of fun. by the only peer of Mark Twain’s 
humor—JosIAH ALLEN’s Wire (Marietta Holley.) 


Read this Extract from the Book: 


And right here, let me insert this one word of wisdom for the special com- 
fort of my sect, and yet it is one that may well be laid to heart by the more op- 
posite one. If your pardner gets restless and oneuasy and middlin’ cross, as pard- 
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ners will be anon or even vod start them off ona woe A tower willin 9 
cases out of 10 lift ’em out of their oneasiness, their restlessness and their 
crossness. 

Why I have known a short tower to Slab City or Loontown act like a charm 
on my pardner, when crossness wuz in his mean and snappishness wuz present 
with him. I have known him toset off with the mean of a lion and come back 
with the liniment of & lamb. 

And jest the prospect of a tower ahead is a great help to a woman in rulin’ 
and keepin’ a pardner straight. Somehow jest the thought of a tower sort of 
lifts him up in mind, and happifys him, and makes him easier to quell, and pard- 
ners must be quelled at times, else there would be no livin’ with ’em. 
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y) 
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She takes off FOLLIES, PLIRTATIONS, LOW-NECKED DRESSING, DUDES, 
PuG DOGS, 'TOBOGGANING, ET 
Opinions of Noted Critics: 


” Exceedingly amusing.”—Rose E. Cleveland. “ Delicious Humor.’’—Will 
Carleton. “So exeruc latingly funny, we had to sit back and laugh until the 
tears came.’’—Witness nquestionably her best.”—Detroit Free Press. 
** Bitterest satire, coated with the sweetest of exhilarating fun.”—Bishop New- 
man. 

Nicely bound in paper, fully illustrated, printed from new type 
and on fine paper. 370 pages. Postpaid, 40 cents. 


eAddress 


they are lighter in weight. They were not 
average they weighed about 12 ounces per 
section. I dare say the plain section will 
take the lead in 189%, altho this was a very 
poor year to test them,on account of the 
poor honey crop. W. H. Herm. 
Lycoming Co., Pa., Dec. 12. mine. 


Report for 1898. 


| 
I value the American Bee Journal very | 
highly. I started in the spring of 1898 with | 
six colonies of bees, increast to 19 and sold 
$32 worth of honey. If you would call that 
good luck, then I owe it all to the instruc- 
tions I receive through the American Bee 
Journal. ARNOLD 8S. REEVES. 


Cheboygan Co., Mich., Dec. 15. low zero. 


Honey-Dew for Winter Stores. 


The past season was practically a fail- 
ure here. 





ny wheat honey. There was a great deal of | 
filled as well as they should be, for on an honey-dew in this part of the country, and 
I think, generally speaking, that there was 
| more or less of it left in the winter stores, 
| and I will predict a great mortality among 
| the bees in this section. 
to see that there was none of it left in 
My bees had their hives full of gooa 
| buckwheat honey, and never went into 
| winter quarters in better condition. 
Venango Co., Pa., Dee. 15. 


Quite Cold Weather. 


Bees apparently up to date are doing 
well. The weather has been quite cold, the 
coldest morning registering six degrees be- 
I think in this locality, and I 
think I may say safely in the county, the 
honey crop is all disposed of. 
ing forward toand making preparations 
for next year’s harvest. 

The American Bee Journal comes regu- | c.jse of honey, before take out a wedge, 
I got about 140 pounds of buck- | larly on each Thursday evening, and a wel- | while everything is tight and solid, I scrape 





Offer No. 2.—Gleason’s Horse-Book. 
By Prof Oscar R. Gleason. 


This is the only complete and authorized work ‘by America’s 
king of horse-trainers, renowned throughout America and recog- 
nized by the United States Government asthe most expert and 
successful horseman of the age. The whole work comprising His- 
tory, Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buying, Feeding, Grooming, 
Shoeing, Doctoring, Telling Age, and General Care of the Horse. 
You will know all about a horse after you have read it. No one 
can fool you on the age of a horse when you have this book. 416 
pages, bound in paper, with 173 striking illustrations produced 
under the direction of the United States Government Veterinary 
Surgeon. In this book Prof. Gleason has given to the world for 
the first time his most wonderful methods of training and treating 
horses. 100,000 sold at $3.00 each. Our price, postpaid, 40 cents. 





Offer No. 3 


The four ‘‘ Poultry-Keeper Illustrators’ are the greatest books 
on poultry subjects ever issued, and are a veritable poultry dic- 
tionary, covering the ground so completely that, baving these four 
books, one needs scarcely anything more except ‘‘ grit’ to become 
a successful poultry-raiser. You cannot get such other books in 
the whole world. not even for $50 each, for they do not exist. 
Were they given in another form and elaborate binding and col- 
ored cuts you might think them easily worth $5 each, but what 
you want is not elegant printing, and in these we give you the 
value in information that you can make use of. They have cost 
much in labor and cash, but you get all this value for almost 
nothing. We mail the 4 Illustrators for 40 cents. 





Illustrator No. 1.—Poultry Houses Incubators, Brooders, 
Coops, etc., 25 cents. 


Illustrator No. 2.—Artificial Incubation, Raising Chicks, 
Testing Eggs, etc., 25 cents. 


Illustrator No. 3.—Poultry Diseases, Lice, Grapes, Moulting, 
Egg Eating, etc., 25 cents. 


Illustrator No. 4.—Judging Fowls, Description of Breeds, 
Mating, etc., 25 cents. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





come guest itis. It is like an old and tried 
friend, and I can tie to it. Long may it 


who take it and contribute to its pages. 
Clark Co., Wis., Dec. 15. L. ALLEN. 
I was very carefv'l 


A Section Seraper, Ete. 


My report for 1898 is the smallest I have 
had since I commenced keeping bees, six 
years ago; but it is not bad in comparison 
with my neighbor bee-keepers. 

I bad 40 colonies, spring count, and 1,801 
full sections. making an average of 41 sec- 
tions to the colony. 

There has been a great deal said of late 
about a section-cleaner made of an old sew- 
ing machine and sandpaper or emery 
wheel. Ihave an instrument made out of 
ajsection of an old mowing machine. It is 
the greatest labor-saving tool there is in 
tje business. When I take off a surplus 


Ep JOLLEY. 


We are look- | 


live to bless and gladden the hearts of those . 
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s of the sections and then the pat- 
pros = and it does not take more than a 
minute or two; then I have nothing but 
the bottoms and edges of the sections to 
clean. For cleaning old, dirty hives it is 
just the thing; ng can get into the corners 
and pretty nearly plane it out as clean as 
new. 

I have been taking the American Bee 
Journal for six years and have every num- 
ber bound. ae 

Nov. 26 I put into the cellar 60 colonies in 
alittle better condition than I ever saw 
them before. With the aid of ‘‘ Langstroth 
on the Honey-Bee” and the ‘Old Reli- 
able,’ I hope to keep improving. For a 
man of 68 years, I think I did remarkably 
well, seeing that I never had any instruc- 
tion except from the bee-literature named. 

DANIEL SMETHURST. 

Crawford Co., Mo., Dec. 17. 





Honey a Searce Article. 


My honey crop was about 200 pounds this 
year from 90 colonies, but my bees are in 
fine condition, and all in the cellar. Honey 
is a scarce article bere. C. A. GOODELL. 


Blue Earth Co., Minn., Dec. 12. 





Short Honey Crop. 


My honey crop was short the past season. 
From 50 colonies of bees I bad 1,000 sections 
of salable honey, which brought me $70, or 
about 7 cents a section. It is basswood 
honey, White clover bloomed profusely, 
but secreted no nectar. D. C. WILSON. 

Linn Co., Iowa, Dee. 15. 





A Poor Season. 


I could not keep bees without the Bee 
Journal. The past was a poor season here. 
Last spring I had 28 colonies, increast to 39, 
and took 700 pounds of honey, but it was 





all dark and not very salable. I sold five 
colonies and have 34 this winter. I lost 
one last winter out of 30. 

Blair Co., Pa., Dec. 7. 8S. H. StTouFFER. 





Results of the Past Season. 


My report this year is a ton and a quar- 
ter of surplus comb honey from 40 colonies, 
spring count, and 48 colonies now. 

McKean Co., Pa., Dec. 12. G. H. Boyp. 





Corneobs as Smoker Fuel. 


The past season was too wet for a honey 
crop in this part of Missouri. I secured a 
fair crop the last three weeks in August, 
and have had a good demand for comb 
honey at 12'¢ cents per pound. 

Gentry Co., Mo., Dec. 15. J. E. ENyarrT. 








EOE 


BUY THE BEST. 


If you want the best low-down Wagon you 
should buy the Electric Handy Wagon. It is 
the best because it is made of the best material; 
the best broad tired Electric Wheels; best sea- 
soned white hickory axles; all other wood parts 
of the best seasoned white oak. The front and 
rear hounds are made from the best angle steel, 
which is neater, stronger and in every way bet- 





ter than wood. Well painted in red and var- 
nisht. Extra length of reach and extra long 
standards supplied without additional cost when 
requested. This wagon is guaranteed to carry 
4,000 pounds anywhere. Write the ELECTRIC 
WHEEL CO., Box 16, Quincy, Ill., for their 


‘new catalogue,which fully describes this wagon, 


their famous Electric Wheels and Electric Feed 
Cookers. 








Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. 


NEW LONDON, WIS., 


Operates two Sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus se- 


curing the best lumber at the low 


st 
price for the manufacture of .. .. Ce Bee-Keeperss’ Supplies,,,, 


They have also one of the, LARGEST FACTORIES and the latest and most 
improved machinery for ‘he manufacture of Bee-Hives, Sections, &c., that there 
is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, and is abso- 
lutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest Basswood is used, and 
they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine and Basswood forests, and pos- 
session of mills and factory equipt with best machinery, all combine to enable 


this firm to furnish the BEST;GOODS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Send for Circular and see the prices on a full line of Supplies. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





QUR MOTTO: WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK — QUICK SHIPMENTS, 


Scovions, Shippind-Gases and 





B66-Ke6DEFS SUDDIIS 








We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be 
the best for making the ONE-PIECE HONEY-SECTIONS— selected, young and 


thrifty timber is used. 


Write for liiustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 
Marshfield: Manufacturing Company, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


MARSHFIELD. WISCONSIN. 
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; HONEY AND BEESWAX = 

BAR TE IE BE ES TR AAS RAR IRR 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHIcaGo, Jan. 9.—The trade is not active in 
comb honey, many of the retail dealers being 
supplied with sufficient stock to meet demands 
for some time tocome. Prices are quite steady 
with 13c for best white, off in color, etc., inclu- 
ding amber grades, 10@12c; dark, 9c. Extracted 
6@7c for white; amber and dark, 5@6c. Bees- 
wax, 27. R. A. BuRNeEtTT & Co. 


Detroit, Jan. 2.—No change in supply of 
honey as to quality, but prices are somewhat 
lower than last quotations, viz: Fancy white, 
13c; No. 1,12@12%c; fancy dark and amber, 9@ 
lic. Extracted, white, 6@7c; dark, 5@5%c. Bees- 
wax, 25(@26c. M. H. Hunt. 


Sawn FRANCISCO, Dec. 28.—White comb, 9%4@ 
10%c; amber, 7%@%. Extracted, white, 7@7\c; 
light amber, 64%@6%c. Beeswax, 24@27c. 

There are no changes to record in the condi- 
tion of the honey market, stocks being light, as 
previously noted, of both comb and extracted, 
with market firm at current values. Business 
is naturally greatly restricted, and at present is 
almost wholly on local account. Considering 
the light yield this season, the aggregate of ex- 
ports to date is of very liberal volume. 


CoL_umBvs, Dec. 29.—No improvement in de- 
mand for honey; market is quiet and barely 
steady at 1244@13c for fancy white, 10@1lc for 
No. 1, and 8@9c for dark. 

COLUMBUS CoM. AND STORAGE Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan, 4.—Fancy white comb. 
12@12%c; No.1, 10@1lc. Demand fairly good, 
Dark comb honey is being offered at 8@%e with 
almost nodemand. Clover and basswood ex- 
tracted, 6%@7c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

WALTER S. Pouper. 


New York, Jan. 2.—The market is well sup- 
plied, especially with dark. Demand is fair for 
white and dark, and off grades are being neg- 
lected. We quote: 

Fancy white, 12@13c; No.1 white, 10@11c: am- 
ber, 9@10c; dark, 7@8c. Stocks of extracted of 
all kinds are light. White, 6%@7c; amber, 6c; 
dark, 54 @6c; Southern, in barrels, 60 to 65c per 
gallon. Beeswax dull at 26@27c. 

HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 


BuFFALO, Jan. 6.—Our honey market is very 
quiet. Finest 1-pound white fancy combs move 
slow at 12c—often llc; excellent grades, 9@10c, 
and dark, poor, etc., 6@8c. Extracted, 5@6c. 
Beeswax, fancy pure, 28@30c; dark, etc., 24@26. 

BATTERSON & Co, 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 2.—Fancy white, 13@14c; 
No. 1 white, 1213c: A No. l amber, 10@1llc; No. 
2 amber, 9@10c; buckwheat, 8c. Extracted, 
white, 7c; amber, 6c; buckwheat, 5c. 

A. B. WiL_uiaMs & Co. 





LE 


p Convention Notices. 


Wisconsin.—The Wisconsin State Bee 
Keepers’ Association will bold their annual 
convention at Madison, Feb. 9 and 10. It 
promises to be the best held for years. Ev- 
ery bee-keeper is urged to be present. An 
interesting program is being arranged. 

Platteville, Wis. N. E. FRANCE, Sec. 


Minmesota.—The following program 
has been arranged by Pres. E. B. Huffman 
for the meeting of the Southern Minnesota 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, which meets in 
Winona, Minn., Jan. 25 and 26: 


Opening address—Pres. E. B. Huffman. 

‘How to prepare bees for winter, and 
the proper way to care for them ’’—Frank 
Yabnke. 

** How. to prepare a colony of bees for the 
introduction of a queen, and the best way 
to introduce her’’—C. A. Gile. 

‘* Which is the most profitable to work 
for, comb or extracted honey, and the most 
suitable size hive for the same?’’—E. 8. 
Cornwell. 

** What is the best size of hive, frames 
and sections for general use?’’—S.W. Judge. 

The best way to manage bees for in- 
crease ’’—W. F. Martin, —> « 

** What is the best way, and the kind of 
hive to use,in stimulating bees, and also 
feeding them?’’—Jobn Turnbull. 

Winona, Minn. C. A. GILE, Sec. 
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Order Early 


There are indications that the demand for 
SUPPLIES will be very large this season, and 
everyone should order as eat ’ as possible. We 
have large facilities for manufacturing all 
kinds of 


Beé-Keepers Supplies, 


And will serve our customers as quickly 
as possible. 


Falcon Sections are the Finest Made. 


1899 Catalog ready Feb. 1. Copy of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE-KEEPER (20 pages free. Address 


The W. T. Falconer Mig. Go. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





he 1F YOU WANT THE 


—— BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


year Dadant's Foundation. yes: 
ten) We guarantee 


satisfaction. 
What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
Sag- 













Why does it sell 
so well ? € 
€ 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because IN 21 WEARS there have 
not been any complaints, but thou- 
sands of compliments. S. 


Purity, Firmness, No 


gin €. No Loss ; 
PATENT WEED PROCESS , 
SHEETING. 











Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We sell 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 








Langstroth on the Honey - Bee — Revised. 


The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 














Garloads 01 Beé-Hives 


Sections, Shipping Cases, Comb 
Foundation, and EVERYTHING 
used in the bee-industry. 

.*, We want the name and 
address of e very bee-keeper in 
America. We supply dealers as 
well as consumers. We have 
Dry Kiln,Improved Machinery, 
40,000 feet of floor space, and all modern appli- 
ances. We make prompt shipment. Write for 
Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co. 


Hudson, St. Croix Co., Wis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


TO ATTEND THE 


Kelectic Shorthand 
sense CONG 0 ses 


Headquarters of the Cross Eclectic System. 
Lessons by mail a specialty. 
Send Sti amp for alphabet. 
94 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


Aly Please mention the Bee Journal. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made. 
jJ- A- VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


¢ 5 If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper 

The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 

330 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 












































For Apiarian Supplies, Address, 
Higgi ille, M 
LEAHY MFG, CO, ‘ 1730.5, tach St Oma, Ne min. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Eastern Bee-Keepers! 


Seven years ago we started an - iarian Supply business in NEW YORK CITY, as we saw an opening 
here. That we made no mistake in th is is shown by the large demand for Supplies and our constantly in- 
creasing trade. Our aim was to furnish oe promptly. In many cases bee-keepers find the freight on 
Supplies from the Western factories is as much as the cost of the goods. In buying near home you not only 
save freight, but get your goods much more promptly. We keep several carloads of 


Hives, Sections, Foundation, Etc., 


always in stock ready to ship, and the prices will be found RIGHT. We also run two apiaries for honey and 
sell BEES AND QUEENS. If you expect to use anything in the Apiarian line oe coming year, you will do 
well to send for our Catalogue. We would be pleased to quote you SPECIAL PRICES on what you want, 
as this is our oull season, and we can afford to sell for small profits. Hives, Sections, etc., are made in Wis- 
consin, where lumber is low, and the best can be had. 


Our Special Pricé on Foundation, Hives and Sections will make you Smile, 


Write for it, stating the quantity you can use. DEALERS should write for our '99 discount sheet which is 
now ready to mail. 


. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Apiaries, Glen Cove, L. I. Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


26 cents Cash 
paid for Beeswax, 26 cess psna~ | 


CASH— upor its re- 


ceipt. Now, if you want the money PROMPTLY, send us your Beeswax. Impure 








This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 


wax not taken at any price. Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 







